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SOFT PERSUASION 


By A. J. ELSLey 














THE MINISTER’S POST-BAG 


By ROBERT F. HORTON, M.A., D.D. 


HE Minister frankly avowed that he 

did not believe in the penny post. 

It only enabled the world—so he 

put it—to shoot its rubbish of im- 
pertinent trivialities through a slit in his 
door four or five times a day without leave 
asked. And, he maintained, no letter was 
worth receiving which was not to the sender 
worth a shilling to send. 

The whole situation was so heterodox 
that he was forced, in self-defence, to reveal 
the contents of his post-bag, and appeal to 
the company whether he was not justified in 
his opinion. Among some murmurs of 
interest, and many of disapproval, he made 
his demonstration, growing animated from 
time to time, and drawing many long faces, 
which were comical enough to see. 

“ This is Tuesday, you observe, and I may 
be forgiven if my mind is still a little occupied 
with last Sunday’s sermons, which cost me 
hours of thought and prayer. I have a busy 
day before me—the study work, the visiting, 
a meeting to prepare for this evening, and 
two or three claims of friendship to discharge, 
from which even a minister cannot be wholly 
released. The week is also a little full, as I 
have to preach twice in the country and 
once in my own church, in addition to 
preparing sermons for next Sunday. Very 
well; if I may get at my work, and can stick 
to it without interruption, I may possibly pull 
through. Now let us see what contributions 
your penny post makes this morning towards 
carrying out the plan of the day and the 
week. Letter No. 1. ‘Being at your ser- 
vices yesterday’—ah! this is delightful; 
there is to be some helpful word from pew 
to pulpit—‘ I was placed in a draught, where 
I caught a cold from which I am still suffer- 
ing. Also, by mistake, I put into the plate 
half a sovereign instead of sixpence, which 
kindly return. . . .’ 

“Letter No. 2. ‘In your sermon last 
night you quoted from an author unknown 
to me. Will you have the goodness to write 
out the passage and forward it to me by 
return of post. I shall be glad if you can 
give me the exact name of author and work, 


and the page, as I am a very busy man... .’ 
XXVII—11 
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*“Tetter No. 3. Well, this at least is 
not about: the unhappy last Sunday, which 
is now, we may hope, done with. No, it is 
a letter of twelve closely written pages. 
What is it about? ‘The writer is distressed 
to find me, from some of my printed utter- 
ances, ignorant of the very elements of the 
Gospel. Having received himself direct 
communications of the Spirit, he is in a 
position to instruct me, and I shall neglect 
the message at my peril.. I am to put all 
work aside, and study what he says, and I 
am to understand that if I do not I am 
neglecting the voice of Gop! 

“Letters 4 and 5 are more ordinary, 
They are urgent requests to preach anniver- 
sary sermons, with explicit proofs, that how- 
ever filled the time may be, ‘the peculiar 
circumstances in which we are placed’ make 
it absolutely essential for me to go. ‘ Other 
denominations are always getting strange 
ministers to the town, but our leaders refuse 
to come; therefore, will you come?’ . 

*‘ Letter 6 is a simple and modest request 
from a man who once shook hands with me, 
and heard my father preach, to advance him 
£100 for a special difficulty which has 
emerged in his business. He apologises for 
asking so small a sum, but particularly 
desires that the cheque may be sent by 
return of post. 

“Letters 7, 8, and 9 are appeals from 
a church-building fund, a country minister 
who wants money for a manse, and a brother 
who is reduced to his last shilling, and 
must have help or be introduced to a vacant 
church. 

*“ As all my available means have been 
given to the objects which were commended 
to me by a Higher Authority, these begging 
letters perhaps may be disregarded. 
they. do not seem to be serious. . Some of 
them hardly seem to be sane. For how can 
people expect help from perfect strangers, 
who, by the very position they occupy, are 
bound to have more demands than they can 
meet from persons who are well known to 
them? And as, probably, one or two of the 
letters in the next budget will be from clergy- 
men wishing to build churches, addressed all 


Indeed, 
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unconsciously to a Nonconformist minister 
whom they would not recognise, perhaps the 
morality of the situation allows one to shovel 
all these begging letters at once into the 
waste-paper basket! But how can you 
defend a penny post which enables every 
man in the British Islands (not to mention 
the women) to beg, open and unashamed, of 
every other, with no police surveillance, and 
under a dastardly social law which requires 
you, at least, to acknowledge every letter 
which your persecutors send ? 

“But now we come to No. 10. This 
promises better things. A young man has 
read a book of mine, and he is about to 
open a discussion at his debating society. 
Will I kindly write out for him the arguments 
he should use in defending his position. 
His opponent is very strong and clever, and 
will say so and so. Will I furnish the 
answer to each of these statements and 
oblige, &c. 

“ No. 11, knowing that I have an interest 
in literature, and understanding that I have 
written something myself, forwards by this 
post a MS. book on a subject of the highest 
importance. He will be thankful if I will 
read it through, and, in the event of my 
approval, secure its publication either in 
book form or in one of the leading 
magazines.” 

The Minister’s face here assumed a 
pathetic expression ; his eyes twinkled, and 
he declared he would give a sum (for him) 
very large indeed, if his conscience would 
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allow him to answer this letter with Sidney 
Smith’s double entendre. ‘+ Dear sir, thank 
you very much for your book. I am sure I 
shall not waste my time in reading it.” 

And is that the whole budget? He 
pushed aside the pile of papers and pam- 
phlets and reports of societies, and notices 
of meetings, and books presented by their 
authors, and he took up the last letter, a 
small one in a hand which told of youth just 
entering on maturity. His face softened as 
he read, and when he looked up, his eyes 
were shining with an inward joy. He handed 
it to me to read, and we passed it round, 
saying nothing, It ran: 


‘DEAR SirR,—It is now eighteen months 
since I entered your church, and I feel that 
I must write to tell you how much it has 
been to me. Christ has become real. I 
have been able to overcome. And now my 
greatest desire is to help others to believe in 
Him too. Perhaps you will pray for me. 

“T am, 
“ A YouNG MEMBER.” 


We all looked under our eyelids at the 
Minister, and wondered whether he would 
say anything before he hurried off to the 
study. He looked a little abashed. He 
rose to go. “I think,” he said, “I believe 
in the penny post. But this last was worth 
a shilling, perhaps, to the sender—or if not, 
I would gladly have paid ten shillings to 
receive it.” 





MY LITTLE SCHOOLMASTER 
By tHe Rev, E. GRIFFITH-JONES, B.A. 


HIS is not a rival tale to that of 

Mr. Shorthouse, and it has nothing 

to do with Hugh Miller. My little 

Schoolmaster is “three years and a 

bit” old, and stands “three foot nothing ” 

in his socks. I measured him against the 

door-jamb this morning. He stood up like a 

six-footer, and said: “ I’ll be a big boy soon. 
And when I’m a man T1l—I’ll shave /” 

He is not visible very far down the street, 

but he has already started a profession, being 


engaged in educating his parents. They both 
earned their living in the same way a good 
many years ago, but, like other people, they 
have forgotten many things which they once 
knew. And his work is mainly to help them to 
remember. It is pleasant to remember some 
things ; but it often makes us sigh. 

Perhaps there is nothing very wonderful 
about this little Schoolmaster to the casual 
observer. He is not precocious. But he 
is healthy, and sweet-tempered, and full of 
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MY LITTLE SCHOOLMASTER 


bright animal spirits, and enjoys his work 
immensely—and that’s better. Of course 
he is beautiful to look at, and has golden 
hair (the gold, alas! is already turning 
brown) and blue eyes, and a complexion of 
*‘snow-and-rosebloom”—like Teufelsdréckh’s 
young lady. But all these outward attrac- 
tions are the accidents, the “stage properties ” 


.as it were, of his mission in life, and I dare 


say he would do his work just as well with- 
out them. There is, however, one thing 


about him which is striking—when you 


know him. He is not only normal and 
healthy, but he is quite free from affectation. 
He is just himself, and that is the first lesson 
he has taught us. 

Most of us have parted company with our 
real selves long ago. We meet many people 


.as we go to and fro in the world, and we 


know a few, but we seldom stumble across 
‘the individual who uses our own brain and 
wears our hats and boots; and when we do 
meet him we do not always know him. 
The process of growing up is often but a 
slow estrangement from the “authentic Ego” 
of whom we boast so ignorantly. But my 
little Schoolmaster takes his real self with 
him everywhere. He has his own impres- 


‘sions, his own feelings, his own thoughts, 


his own budding opinions—and his own way 
of expressing them. If he doesn’t like a 
thing he says so, and when he kisses you 
(which he will not do to any passer-by) he 
shows you that he really means it. When 
he does not feel that way inclined, not all 
the Queen’s Colonial troops could make him. 
_And so we like to hear him talk, for we 
know that what he says is not the thousandth 
echo of some one else’s opinion. His ideas 


-are not always informing, but they are home- 


grown, and as fresh as strawberries and 
cream. And we love to win a kiss for good 
conduct, for we know that his heart’s 


-approval goes with it. 


There was once a great statesman who 
was asked the secret of his success, and he 


-said : “ Being a whole man to one thing at a 


time.” I thought of this the other day—I 
had of course forgotten it—when my little 
Schoolmaster was giving me a lesson. He 
was showing me how to build a Tower of 
Babel, and illustrating the faculty of concen- 
tration. His whole resources of body and 
mind were gathered into his finger-tips; as 
-he poised the last block on the topmost 
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height, the universe, for him, stood breath- 
less ; and when at last he said “There! ” 
Napoleon’s flashing eye at the Bridge of 
Lodi was not more triumphant. Why do 
we go through life in such an absent-minded 
way? What joy of battle and victory do we 
not miss because we are ever thinking of 
“something else”? To be “a whole man 
to one thing ata time ”—there would not be 
so many ghastly failures in life if men 
mastered that principle as my little School- 
master has done. I hope he will never for- 
get it himself. 

Another principle which he is never tired 
of emphasising is this—to make much out 
of simple means. One of his chief occupa- 
tions—about three or four times in the 
course of a morning—is to come to my 
study-door. I am often very busy, and 
frame vows of unapproachable solitude. 
But his little knuckles always beat softly at 
my heart when they touch the door-panel, 
and always prevail. He is going to play 
“‘ gee-gee” he says. So he gets the chair 
into position, and the blind-cord, and, sitting 
valiantly at the corner of my desk, he drives 
his team to market. In two minutes he is 
away through the suburbs, and is trotting 
bowery country lanes, and in sight of the 
sea. Sometimes the hills are very steep, and 
he gets down to ease his horses and en- 
courage them ; anon they are galloping down 
the other side, sweeping between hedgerows 
laden with dogroses and violets, or pausing 
for a feed outside a village inn. Occasionally 
he drives them along the wharf, and unloads 
beside some great “ puffy-ship,” where he has 
a gay old time with the sailors. This 
pleasure never palls, for he can always drive 
through new landscapes, and visit fresh 
scenes, and conjure up novel adventures by 
the way. Alas! for the power to clothe the 
hard, matter-of-fact, prosaic world with the 
hues of our own fancy, and so have a heaven 
of our own making ever around us! One 
pauses amid his tasks, and wonders in a kind 
of awe at this divine gift, of which poets have 
sung so eloquently (and so regretfully), but 
which the little child alone knows how to 
use. 
This little Schoolmaster is a man of many 
interests. The -philosopher who said that 
there was nothing human outside the circle 
of his sympathies was not in it. Everything 
interests him. Birds he knows for friends, 
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and he is great on the cats of the neighbour- 
hood. He is an ardent student of botany, 
in the form of flowers. Machines of all 
kinds, from the sewing-machine to the steam- 
engine and the kitchen-mangle, are his 
delight. He can wash, iron, and fold up 
clothes; turn on the taps—alas!—in the 
bathroom ; give a punt or a drop-kick with 
his Jubilee ball ; and rearrange the books on 
my shelves (he used to do this upside down, 
but he is getting over that now, and likes to 
get the “ big print ” at the top) ; in fact, time 
would fail me to tell you of the multiplicity 
of his occupations. His days are full to 
overflowing, and when he wakes in the 
morning his eyes are big with the thronging 
tasks that open before him. He believes 
with Emerson, “ Give me health and a day, 
and I will make the pomp of emperors 
ridiculous.” And everything he does is done 
with all his might. 

These lessons are the alphabet of my little 
Schoolmaster’s system of tuition. But he has 
deeper things instore. One of his great doc- 
trines is the perpetual mystery of life. This he 
revels in. His logic overleaps the syllogism 
and the inductive methods at a bound, and 
long before the conclusion is reached he is 
back examining the premisses, The most 
elaborate subterfuges for keeping this primal 
mystery out of sight are of noavail. In three 
quick leaps he has demonstrated that all your 
science is but ‘the showy side of ignorance,” 
and is wallowing in unanswerable problems. 
One of his favourite puzzlements is the law 
of self-identity. ‘* Why is a gee-gee not a 
donkey?” Echo answers, Why indeed, ex- 
cept that so itis! I now hand him over to 
his mother: woman’s logic alone avails here 
—and even that cogent reasoner fails to clear 
the matter up altogether. If he could speak 
all that is in him, I suspect that he would 
throw some light on it. But I fear he, too, 
will forget before he has mastered his 
polysyllables ; and then the sphinx will be 
dumb to him as she is to us. But it is 


, something to know that there is a problem 


~ 


here—I had quite forgotten even that—for 
to recognise our problems is the first step 
towards their solution. 

There are buddings, too, of religious philo- 
sophy in my little Schoolmaster’s cosmos ; 
but these are only gradually rising above 
the horizon, for, being a born evolutionist, 
it is one of the features of his method to 
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unfold things by slow degrees. He says 
his prayers to Jesus, because he knows Jesus 
is fond of boys, and wants to help them ; 
but he is not satisfied that He is beyond 
reach of his little hand, and he is sorely 
puzzled how He can listen to his whispers 
so far away. If He lives up in the sky, 
“right up dere above the big blue ceiling,” 
he wants to know how He can come down. 
Occasionally, however, the mystery opens out 
a little. Last night, when we were saying 
our prayers together (he insists on having 
the gas lowered before beginning, as though 
to shut out the brute world, that fancy may 
free her wings), he said to me: “ Daddy, when 
the stars came out last night I did meelly 
see Jesus up in the sky. I fink He lives 
behind the stars. If they were only a weenie 
bit bigger, I fink I could see Him froo 
them.” So the stars are windows, and the 
Divine peers through! How many of us I 
wonder remember that, as we whirl along on 
this green ball? And is there not a secret 
too which we have caught glimpses of, and 
“‘neelly’’ learnt—the secret which, if we could 
but learn it, would make all things clear to 
our cloudy vision? Is it not Omar Khayyam 
(new version) who sings : 

Yea! sometimes on the instant all seems plain, 

The simple sun could tell us, or the rain ; 

The world caught dreaming, with a look of 

heaven, 
Seems on a sudden tip-toe to explain. 


Then the half-unfolded bud of knowledge 
slips into its sheath again, and we are left to 
grope up the twilight stairs “that slope 
through darkness up to God.” But he 
knows nothing of this disappointment yet— 
may it come to him softly !—and I left him 
sweetly brooding over his first glimpse into 
the unseen. Presently he was singing a 
little song of his own composing, which 
slowly died into silence, and then I knew 
that the little Schoolmaster had dropped the 
problem for a time, and was off into the 
land of dreams. And that is the best way 
to get over many of our problems—to sleep 
on them. Perhaps when he is older he will 
have a favourite hymn, and I think it will be 
that with the lines— 


But warm, sweet, tender even yet 
A present help is He ; 

And faith has still its Olivet 
And love its Galilee. 
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On the whole, I consider our little School- 
master a great success, and I am glad he 
has taken us in hand. He has lifted the 
thick curtain of the years, and brought 
many things to our remembrance, and 
made us more glad to live in this “high- 
domed, blossoming world, which is not a 
charnel-house and a grave, but God-like and 
my Father’s.”. The people outside think, I 
dare say, that he owes a lot to us, and that 
we shall presently be making sacrifices for 
him. But we know better than that. What- 
ever his upbringing may cost, it will not 
trim the balance of our obligation ; whatever 
science of high thinking and whatever art 
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of holy living we may be permitted to teach 
him, he will put it all to shame by what he 
is teaching us. God’s pity and patience, 
God’s love and forgiveness, God’s tenderness 
and yearning—these sweet things are clearer 
to us now than before he came. It matters 
little that he does not know how much he is 
doing for us. It may be indeed that he will 
forget all about these gentle ministries that 
he now performs so unconsciously for us (as 
we had wellnigh done). If so, I hope that, 
when he grows up, God will send him a 
little Schooimaster of his own, and bring it 
all back again. And then he (and Some One 
else) will be happy and blest again—as we are. 
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AN HOUR IN ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S, SMITHFIELD 


By THE Rev. W. J. FERRAR, M.A. 


HO can walk through Smithfield, 
even to-day, and not feel some- 
thing of the power of the place 


amid the bustle of its worka- 
day life? Visions of the old days when 
prentice lads played here outside the city- 
gates, of flashing troops of horse, of portly 
merchants, of gay courtiers and their suites, 
and solemn companies of cowled ecclesiastics 
passing in and out of their grey-walled homes, 
seem to displace from the scene the throngs 
of modern life, so hasty and busy, the heavy 
drays and waggons laden with the wares of 
all the world, and the supplies which go to 
feed the millions who have sprung from the 
germ-London of old days. A moment, and 
the place is full of well-equipped soldiers and 
ill-armed peasants hot with passion at their 
captain’s fall, and a silence falls upon the 
murmuring crowd, and a softer expression 
comes upon their rebellious faces, as a youth 
of kingly presence rides forward on his 
prancing horse, and says, “I will be your 
leader.” And the scene is changed, and 
rude soldiers are driving forth the monks 
from Charterhouse and Priory, and precious 
things are being torn asunder before their 
gates, and the carved work is broken down 
with axes and hammers! And other visions 


may well rise up in Smithfield, the lurid 
glare of horrible flames, and crowds of men 
wild with fanaticism or sick with pity, and 
martyr-figures yielding up their lives for 
their faith amid words and scenes memorable 
in history. 

And though men have come and gone on 
Smithfield, since London has been a city, on 
many errands, and the floods of changeful 
life passed over it in many waves—yet for 
close upon eight hundred years two land- 
marks have remained, two witnesses we may 
well say, amid human storm and change, to 
that which is more lasting. A Church anda 
Hospital that both bear one name, and have 
both been set apart for their own use for 
centuries, while such wondrous changes have 
been brought about in human life; which have 
reared their grey heads valiantly above 
political and religious storms and continued 
in spite of outside commotion in some way 
to do their duty—at this thought, at this 
fact, we may well be stirred to wonder. 

Yet it is not strange that the two things 
that have lasted on through shock and change 
are the Church and the Hospital: they are the 
homes of the Ministry of God and of the 
service of Man; the homes of prayer and of 
pain, which being set side by side have lasted 
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on together, are indeed typical of the two 
sides of the Christian life. 

A step takes us out of the bustling 
thoroughfare into the ancient domain of St. 
Bartholomew the Great : under an old arch- 
way we pass, and London is left behind, and 
we are treading where the nave of the great 
church once stood; and as the sounds of 
the busy city die away from our ears we 
enter the open doorway, and pass into the 
restored transept of the Norman church. 
And then as the first glimpse 1s caught of 
the choir that stretches away to the semi- 
circular apse, and the whole effect of the 
grey building so plain and so solid—we feel 
that after all there is grace in the truest sense 
in the greatest strength, and beauty of the 
highest order in the faithful carrying out of 
the most simple conception. The Norman 
builders meant their church to last, and 
until stones crumble away to dust their work 
stands solid and defiant of time; and in this 
solidity they showed the reality of their faith, 
which “ dreamed not of a perishable home,” 
and thus their work, because it was based on 


. 
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reality, became pure and full of grace even in 
its stern simplicity. 

But this grand vista owes much to modern 
care and labour : the wonderful apse, though 
it is the most faithful copy of Norman archi- 
tecture, is after all the work of our own day. 
The walls of the old Augustinian church 
have been claimed back piecemeal from in- 
truding hands at a great cost, the energy of 
the patron and of the three last rectors having 
brought about the restoration. But a few 
years ago the site of the present north 
transept was a blacksmith’s forge ; 
the boys of the parish were taught 
above the ambulatory upon the 
level of the triforium, which was 
blocked up; the east end of the 
church was square, and the present 
apse and Lady Chapel were occu- 
pied by a fringe factory, part 
of the buildings of which extended into 
the church itself and overshadowed the 
Holy Table; and beneath the Lady 
Chapel in the beautiful crypt, which is now 
used as a Mortuary Chapel for the poor 
people of the parish, was a cellar for storing 
wine. Piece by piece these portions of the 
church have been reclaimed and rebuilt, and 
the houses that hung like lichen on its grey 
walls and obscured the light gradually swept 
away, and now at last the choir, Lady 
Chapel, and transepts are fully restored ; and 
as we pass from one part ‘to another we can 
realise here as in the grand abbeys and 
cathedrals where Norman work prevails— 
Durham, Norwich, Waltham, or Christ 
Church—our oneness with those builders, 
who have left such strong and simple 
memorials of their faith. 

But St. Bartholomew the Great, and the 
Hospital hard by, are both the foundation of 
one great man of the twelfth century, Rahere, 
the St. Paul’s Canon, and courtier of 
Henry I., who became a seriously religious 
man during a fever by which he was attacked 
while on pilgrimage at Rome; his own suffer- 
ing made him determine to try to help 
others in their sicknesses by founding a 
hospital for poor people ; and from that pious 
determination of MRahere’s convalescence 
sprang the St. Bartholomew’s which must 
have relieved the pains of many millions of 
people, and educated many thousands of 
physicians, since Rahere lay sick of malaria 
at Rome. 
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It was a vision of St. Bartholomew himself, 
according to the tradition we learn from the 
Book of the Foundation that Dr. Norman 
Moore has translated and edited, which 
induced Rahere to build a church in addition 
toa hospital. Nothing could be more inspir- 
ing than the Apostle’s words about the future 
foundation : 

*‘ This spiritual house, Almighty God, shall 
inhabit and hallow it, and glorify it, and His 
eyes shall be opened, and His ears intending 
on this house night and day, that the asker 
in it shall receive, the seeker shall find, and 
the singer or knocker shall enter.” 

And to carry out this beautiful ideal of a 
house of prayer all the necessary pre- 
liminaries were carried through, and in 
the year 1123 the foundation took place, 
Rahere having meanwhile become an Augus- 
tinian Canon Regular. Ten years later 
the Priory received from King Henry its 
full charter of liberties, and entered upon 
its life as the centre of a great reli- 
gious corporation; and 
another ten years after 
this its founder passed 
away, and was laid to rest 
where his bones still liein  -¢ 7° 
the tomb that another 
century overhung with its 
Gothic canopy on the 
north side of the sanc- 
tuary. An effigy of Rahere 
with open eyes, attired 
in the black dress of the 
order to which he be- 
longed, rests in the niche, 
while two kneeling monks 
read to him from an open 
book. There seems no reason to 
doubt that this solemn sculpture of 
Rahere dates from very soon after 
his death, though the decorations of 
the tomb are much later. The face 
is perfectly preserved, and is that of 
a man of strong and powerful charac- 
ter; it is scarcely an English type, 
and most probably reproduces the 
Norman: there is a touch of humour, 
perhaps, and in the half-light one might 
fancy the shadow of a smile was fading 
from the firm-set lips; the face seems to 
be that of a preacher who preaches not 
from the head so much as from the heart, 
and indeed Dr. Moore’s translation of his 
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biography tells us how in his sermons he 
had a wonderful power of changing from 
the liveliest exhortation to the sternest de- 
nunciation. “ Now he stirred the audience 
to gladness, so that all the people applauded 
him, and then again he urged them to 
sadness and sorrow for their sins, so that all 
the people were compelled to sighing and 
weeping.” 

So in a quiet corner of the church he 
founded, and hard by the walls of the great 
hospital whose influence for good and power 
over pain has grown and spread so wondrously, 
Rahere has lain for close upon eight centuries, 
listening, one might fancy, to the reading of 
the carven monks from their Vulgate: the 
book is open at the page that tells of the 
Lord comforting Zion and her waste places. 
* Joy and gladness shall be found therein, 
thanksgiving and the voice of melody.” Now 
that his church is restored to something of 
its old beauty, and filled with the worshippers 
who come from the ancient precincts of the 
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Priory or from the sister house of ministry 
to pain, it may well seem that the prophecy 
that has lain so long unfulfilled through dark 
days of disorder, disobedience, judgment, 
and neglect is in our day fulfilled—*“ For the 
Lord shall comfort Zion.” 

Long centuries of prayer and praise have 
indeed passed ’since he was laid to rest; the 
chants of his own Canons fell and rose day 
by day until at last their sound was stilled ; 
and then the courtiers and lawyers of the 
great world, wits and dramatists, actors and 
poets, learned to love the Book of Common 
Prayer in those walls; and so to our own 
day, when the poor have come into the 
heritage of a noble parish church, and wor- 
ship there. Long centuries enough! but 
through them all they have been one with 
him who sleeps here who, like him, have 
loved God and helped man. 

Although the church is not especially 
famous for fine monuments, those that it has 
lead their reader through many a tract of 
English history, and illustrate the quiet course 
of domestic life vividly enough, and many a 
quaint phrase reflects as in a glass the quaint 
spirit of bygone ages. 
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The resting-place of a great Eliza- 
bethan courtier, Sir Walter Mildmay, 
who was Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and a Privy Councillor, attests by the 
splendour of its marble and the beauty 
of its work that it was the memorial 
of a great man of a great age. The 
studied simplicity of the epitaph, which 
after the suggestive text, “To die is 
gain,” quietly relates the main facts 
and honours of his life, without the 
lavish words of ill-timed flattery with 
which men soon learned to crowd the 
walls of the House of God, is all a 
witness to the true dignity of the 
better side of the noble Puritan spirit 
which breathes through the typical 
Elizabethan poem, “The Faerie 
Queene.” In the monument, as in 
the poem, there is lavish wealth and 
elaborate workmanship, but the sober 
and dignified restraint of a true sense 
of religion controls and overmasters 
each. We can well believe that here 
was one “who passed from com- 
munion with God to the high con- 
cerns of State,” a type of the grand 
men who surrounded Elizabeth : courtly 
statesmen, honest country gentlemen, simple 
and dignified statesmen extremely desirous 
of promoting the cause of learning. “ He 
founded Emmanuel College, Cambridge,” on 
Sir Walter’s monument simply chronicles 
his own noble contribution to the cause of 
education. 

Alas! the relatives of “ Francis Anthony, 
Doctor in Physic,” who died some thirty 
years later, were not content with such 
studied simplicity : the illustrious inventor of 
such a medicine as “ Aurum potabile” 
deserved the most elaborate diction of the 
poetry of the day—and this, although 


There needs no verse to Beautify thy praise 
Or keepe in memory thy spotless name, 
Religion, virtue, and thy skil did raise 
A threefold pillar to thy lasting Fame. 
Though poisenous envye ever sought to blame 
Or hide the fruits of thy intention, 
Yet shall they all commend that high desygne 
Of purest gold to make a medicine. 


Alas! “ poisenous envye” is ever a dan- 
gerous foe to the unlicensed practitioner ! 
But with regard to the use of gold as a 
medicine it must be remembered that the 
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This honest “ malignant” died June 8th, 
1641. He was indeed taken from troubles to 
come: Laud was already powerless and in 
prison, Strafford’s death warrant was signed ; 
in the very next month the Court of High 
Commission was abolished; in two years 
time the stained glass of the sanctuary would 
be falling around his tomb, and the carved 
work crashing down from corbel and niche 
in the London churches as monuments of 
superstition ; four more years, and the Book 
of Common Prayer would be abolished, and 
the short-lived reign of the Presbytery estab- 
lished. And he who very possibly did his 
small part in bringing this to pass, and did 
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not live to see it, lay quietly here, not know- 
ing of the horrors of war, or of the rise and 
fall of the interests to which he was attached 
until again “the King came back to his 
own,” and the old prayers were again said, 
and a new generation of citizens made 
St. Bartholomew’s their house of prayer. 
And as the opening of the period of storm 
and trouble has left a trace on these old 
walls, so the glorious year 1660 is marked as 
well in the monument of Captain John Millet, 
Mariner ; and the easy verses of his epitaph, 
if they do not bear directly on politics, yet 
seem to show a spirit of contentment that 
would have been impossible a few years 
earlier: there is nothing 
Puritanical at least about 
them, but much that 
suggests that even in 
the most troublous 
times our good seamen 
and merchants, engaged 
in their busy commerce 
apart from the sphere 
of political storms, pre- 
served the more faith- 
fully the best and most 
solid of English do- 
mestic virtues. The 
epitaph might well be 
set up in every counting- 
house in London, and 
in every captain’s cabin. 
In its simple rhythm it 
runs as follows : 


Many a storm and tempest 
past, 
Here hee hath quiet anchor 
cast, 
Desirous 
sort 
Because this Parish was the 
Port 

Whence his wide sail set 
forth, and where 

His father’s bones intrusted 
are 

The Turkey and the Indian 
trade 

Advantage by his dangers 
made, 

Till a convenient 
found 

His honesty and labours 
crowned, 


hither to re- 


fortune 
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A juste faire dealer he was knowne, 

And his estate was all his owne, 

Of which he had a heart to spare 

To friendship and the poore a share— 
And when to time his period fell 

Left his kind wife and children well. 

Who least (lest) his vertues dye unknowne 
Commit his memory to this stone, 


We pause reverently by the memorial of one 
of those plain seamen who being “juste 
faire dealers ” were enabled to lay the found- 
ation of our country’s great foreign trade. 
Such pioneers of our merchant service were 
laying the foundation of future empire by 
honest dealing and energy, while King and 
Parliament were at war at home. And cut 
off from the Revolution, and passing from 
port to port, they no doubt escaped the 
disastrous passions of the time. 

Then there is hard by the tomb of Mr. 
John Whiting, who, “to y* indigent charitable 
to all affable,” served through four reigns 
“in y* office of Her Majesty’s Ordinanc,” 
“and in y® first year of her present Majesty 
Queen Anne disengaged himself from all 
public business the better to prepare for his 
blessed change.” This good citizen pro- 
vided for the education of some twenty poor 
children of the parish. 

But they who knew the church in the old 
days will be interested also in another bene- 
factress—none other than the old vergeress, 
who used to take such a pride in the place. 
She lived in a poor room joined on to the 
church, and every one was surprised to hear 
at her death that she had amassed a con- 
siderable sum of money: out of this she 
bequeathed some £600 to the restoration of 
St. Bartholomew’s, part of which was spent 
on a handsome pulpit of stone. It is 
pleasant to think of the spirit of Rahere 
living on from age to age and being repro- 
duced in the humble woman who had all her 
life worshipped and worked so near to his 
resting-place, and the grand pulpit built out 
of a pew-opener’s savings is indeed an object- 
lesson bidding us not “ to despise the day of 
small things.” 

The present verger was the fortunate dis- 
coverer of the entry of Hogarth’s baptism, 
inscribed, strange to say, not among the 
baptisms, but in another book devoted to 
the names of unbaptized children in the 
parish. The entry is plain enough, and the 
quaint, clever wit and satirist was certainly 
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made a member of Christ’s Church, “ the 
28 November, 1697,” just a year or so before 
the foundation of our great societies the 
S.P.C.K. and the S.P.G. 

Hogarth’s father, a humble worker for the 
press, dwelt in the Close hard by; and 
Hogarth himself, when he became a great 
painter, was glad to enrich the great hall of 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital with some 
pictures illustrating the life of Rahere, in 
memory of his early days in Smithfield. It 
was in the very same font that now is in the 
south transept, that the little head that was 
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to become the home of one of the best 
spirits of that clever eighteenth century, was 
dipped two hundred years ago. And it was 
just close here that the humble mother and 
father of little William must have passed on 
their way to their home, “ next door to 
Mr. Downnyes, the Printer,” little dreaming 
that the precious charge they carried was to 
touch the hearts and lash the vices of the 
coming generation as none other could, and 
was to be the means of posterity knowing so 
many details of the life of his own day. 

Hogarth’s childhood is especially inter- 
esting, for he himself was a great lover of 
children. Like many other great men of his 
age, he did much for the Foundling Hospital 
by presenting pictures and by taking a per- 
sonal interest in the children. His famous 
*¢ March to Finchley” is on the walls there, 
and also the more appropriate “‘ Moses before 
Pharaoh’s Daughter,” a large picture illus- 
trating Exodus ii. 10 : “ And the child grew, 
and she brought him unto Pharaoh’s daughter, 
and he became her son.” And here in 
Smithfield the painter was first “ suffered to 
come unto Him.” 

A stroll beneath these massive Norman 
arches is indeed time well spent, for the place 
is full of memories ; and as it is the memories 
of the great that are so-called history, so the 
memories of the obscure that spring into 
being as we linger here are another kind of 
history—the “ history” of the solid centre 
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of English life through the centuries of 
England’s existence as a nation: the great 
church-building religious orders earnest in the 
service of God and man, the liberal city 
knights, the staunch seamen, the country 
squires and their Ladies Bountiful, soldiers, 
merchants, scholars, physicians, and servants 
of the Crown of all times lie here side by 
side: it is indeed a Walhalla of England’s 
middle classes. And to us those memories 
are as full of touching interest as the 
grander and more imposing thoughts that 
fill our minds by the tombs of heroes and 
kings at Westminster ; and, perhaps because 
humbler, they have in them the livelier 
example and the more earnest appeal to us 
to do our duty faithfully “in that state 
of life to which it shall please God to call 
us.” 

Cowled and tonsured Rahere with his 
monks that read their Vulgate by him all the 
ages, quaint Dr. Anthony with his nostrums 
of gold and mercury, Prior Bolton “ with his 
bolt in tun,” poor James Rivers fretted to 
his grave by anticipations of worse days than 
his own, stately Sir John Mildmay with the 
air of the servants of great Elizabeth, the 
rough sea-captain, the honest merchant—all 
these and many more seem in shadowy out- 
line to be gazing after us and whispering 
farewell as we pass through the transept and 
under the tower, and so back into the world 
of to-day. 





GIRLHOOD AND ITS CHANCES 


By tHe Rev. J. P. FAUNTHORPE, M.A., Principat oF WHITELANDS 
TRAINING COLLEGE, CHELSEA 


CCORDING to Plata, men and 
women were to have the same 


gymnastic and the same musical 

training. The intellectual equality 
of the sexes, which was a dream to Plato, 
and which probably he did not himself 
believe, has been proved in this our nine- 
teenth century. Surely the record reign of 
Victoria, Queen and Empress, is a good 
time to prove it in; but it has taken more 
than twenty centuries to bring it to pass, or 
perhaps we ought to say, to bring it into 


evidence. All good things are of slow 
growth. A woman senior wrangler and a 
woman first classic prove something. 

Much honour is due to those who have 
helped to bring on this consummation— 
John Stuart Mill, for instance, and the 
founders of Queen’s College, Harley Street ; 
Bedford College, Girton, Newnham, Lady 
Margaret Hall, and the Royal Holloway 
College at Egham. Nearly every town now 
of any size has its High School for Girls, 
belonging either to the Public Day School 
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Company or the Church High School Com- 
pany. It is not necessary to mention indi- 
vidual schools, for they are all doing excellent 
work. Yet it is human work; and in human 
work, even when excellent, there is sure 
to be some error and imperfection—which 
remark is trite. 

The London University and some other 
universities have opened all their degrees to 
women, All honour to them. It is not 
now in their case a question of sex, but a 
question of knowledge. Do you know? 
Can you prove that you know in writing? 
Enter; matriculate; and, in due course, 
graduate; and proudly don your cap, gown, 
and hood. It is a proud moment, The 
University of St. Andrews has wisely invented 
a new degree for women, the L.L.A., Lady 
Licentiate of Arts, which has stimulated and 
rewarded many and many a teacher. 

But knowledge is not necessarily culture. 
The question of questions is, What will she 
do with it ? 

The prejudice that a woman ought not, or 
at any rate, need not, to knowstill exists, but 
is rapidly becoming fossilised. The thirst for 
knowledge is divine, and thirst knows no 
distinction of sex. A woman should know 
as much as her brain will carry, as much as 
she has time and opportunity to acquire ; 
first, for her own sake, for the rounding off 
and completion of her own higher life. Why 
should the gift of reason fust in Aer unused ? 

Then she should know as much as pos- 
sible, cultivate her mental powers as much 
as possible, because she is the beacon-fire of 
humanity. Again, she should know all she 
can because it is her high function to bea 
teacher, and the teacher on the highest plat- 
form is divine. Finally, she should know 
because she is to be the helpmate of man. 
We must know how to help if we wish to 
help welland to good purpose. That is after 
all her highest function witnessed in the 
creative fiat, “I will make him a help meet 
for him.” And there are other obvious rea- 
sons, which are perhaps most evident by 
being left unstated. Still we may write down 
that holy word, Mother. And we may say 
without contradiction that men and boys 
are what women make them. Here surely 
is the highest rung of ambition. Do you 
wish for power, influence, command, immor- 
tality? It is there. Boys, and therefore 
men, are what women make them. 
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What man did ever a great work? Inquire. 
A woman helped him, believed in him, en- 
couraged him, perhaps laid down her life for 
him. This were enough to show that she 
must be diverse, not like. Every step she 
takes in the direction of being like man (and 
too many have been taken) is a step away 
from true womanhood. Do you a little curl 
your upper lip, slightly elevate your nose, 
and smile in negative scorn? Well, that 
great man, the doer of that great deed, had 
a mother, had a sister mayhap, had perhaps 


A nearer one still, 
And a dearer one yet 
Than all others, 


—and that is ‘tree women—and of what 
type were they ? 

There is one supreme subject in which a 
right-minded woman can always be training 
herself, and that is household management, 
domestic economy. We have heard of a 
college for the teaching of domestic economy. 
If a woman’s ambition be, as it ought to be, 
to be the head, the queen of a house, she 
must learn beforehand how to rule, how to: 
manage. She must know. 

It will cost her a great deal in pains and 
pence, and it will cost her husband more 
pain and more pence, if she have to learn 
afterwards by the mistakes she makes. Ex- 
perience is a hard school. Domestic life is 
what the woman makes it, that and nothing 
more. All the amenities, all the joys, all 
the beauties, all the graces of it depend on 
the woman. One woman by knowledge, 
wisdom, brains, and good temper, will make 
half-a-crown go farther than another’s five 
shillings. It is said by way of complaint 
that many (? some) men do not marry. May 
not one of the reasons be that they cannot 
afford an expensive wife? But a wife who 
has, as a girl, trained herself, cultured herself 
in household management, may be found, and 
is a treasure when ghe is found. The real, 
the high sphere of a woman is home. Her 
highest duties are home duties, and this no 
matter whether that home be rich or poor, 
well managed or ill, happy or unhappy—a 
woman’s and a girl’s duty is there. Duty is 
divine. Duty brings its own reward. It 
may be a hard task-master, but the smile on 
its face is worth winning. If the home be 
not what it ought to be, let girl and woman 
set about making it so. If they do not, it 
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never will become so. The modern tenden- 
cies to clubs, concerts, reading-parties, happy 
evenings for this and that, theatricals, what 
not, all agree in taking her away from home. 
If she love home better when she returns, 
it is well. If not, it is not well; and she 
had better put out her right eye. Domestic 
economy is best learned at home. 

There is one subject in which women are 
now trained, and in which they are facile 
principes, and that is nursing. A woman is 
aborn nurse. Nurses probably do more for 
the recovery of patients than the doctors. 
Here is an occupation in which a woman 
may take delight, be she who she may, and 
whatever her rank. In nursing she may 
take delight, in the preparation and training 
for it, in the actual discharge of her nurse’s 
duties, in seeing a patient gradually recover 
under, as it were, the soft touch of her hand. 
When the Queen’s nurses marched into St. 
Paul’s Churchyard on the Jubilee day in their 
white collars and cuffs, among all those war- 
riors of various coloured uniform and skin, 
one felt that Place aux dames was the right 
thing; and there went up a ringing cheer 
when they advanced to the iron rails, and 
again when they took their appointed place 
behind the Naval Brigade. 

One of the evils that young women suffer 
from is the evil of having nothing to do, 
nothing to look forward to, no hope, as it 
were, in life. It is very nearly the worst 
evil for them. There is no medicine for it 
except occupation. You can see in their 
faces that they are bored, that they are 
weary of calls, and novels, und parties, and 
nothing to do. It is all “stale, flat, and 
unprofitable.” And yet there is, as a matter 
of fact, so much to do. Should any one 
such read these words, the writer’s advice is, 
find out something to do, and do it with 
all your heart and soul. And say your 
prayers. Then in a week or so examine 
your face, and you won’t know yourself. 

We have never understood, do not under- 
stand now, how it is that men can beat 
women in piano-playing, tailoring, cooking, 
and, to come lower, waiting at table. But 
it is so. 

Beyond her ambition to excel as queen of 
a household, a woman should have some 
other pleasant, private, peculiar occupation. 
It does not matter very much what. Does 
she love music—the pleasure to herself and 
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others may be lifelong. She will never reach 
the end. And the same remark applies to 
literature, drawing, botany, languages. Then 
she should be a good needlewoman. She 
should have her favourite author, Ruskin 
or Wordsworth, Carlyle or Tennyson, Scott 
(especially Scott) or Burns. She should 
know a little of all, and all about one. She 
should know him in his works—Horace, if 
she likes—until she can spot a quotation. 

There is, moreover, one employment for 
which women are especially fitted, and that 
is teaching. But they must like teaching, 
for if not it is very painful and very dis- 
tasteful drudgery, collar work from morning 
to night. Women teachers of some culture 
are wanted in primary schools, both Church 
schools and Board schools. In a high 
school an assistant-teacher, unless she have 
a degree, can earn perhaps #40 a year; but 
as assistant in a Church or Board school 
under Government a trained and certificated 
teacher can earn, to begin with, £80 a year, 
and have two free days in a week. 

Let us suppose that a girl of eighteen 
wishes to become a teacher. How is she 
to set about it? We take it for granted 
that she knows she likes teaching, because 
she has actually taught in a Sunday school 
or in a day school. She will have to qualify 
herself to pass the Queen’s Scholarship 
Examination, held every Christmas at the 
various women’s training colleges. The 
subjects required are arithmetic, geography, 
history, grammar, French or Latin, domestic 
economy, music, and, of course, school 
management. The last she can best learn 
in a Government school; the others she 
ought to have learned at school. But 
special preparation is given for passing the 
Scholarship examination in the practising 
schools attached to some of the metropolitan 
training colleges; and there are many per- 
sons who advertise courses of preparation 
by correspondence, as may be seen in the 
advertisement pages of the School Guardian 
or the Schoolmistress. She should also take 
the entrance Religious Knowledge Examina- 
tion. 

We will suppose that she has passed this 
examination ; if not, she can try again. If 
she have passed high'enough, she will most 
probably be admitted for a course of train- 
ing of two years, the admission fee for which 
will be about £20, and this will be all that 
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the training will cost her, except, of course, 
pocket-money, clothes, books, and travel- 
ling expenses. The vacations are usually a 
week at Easter, six or seven weeks at Mid- 
summer, and four or five at Christmas. 

At the end of her two years’ training, she 
will have no difficulty in obtaining a post as 
assistant or even as head teacher in a small 
school at a salary of at least £60 a year and 
furnished lodgings, or their equivalent. 

There is perhaps no occupation for which 
a girl can train herself, in which employment 
is so certain and emolument so high as this. 
But she must love teaching, and be able to 
discipline a class, or a school, as well as 
teach. 

Hostels will probably be opened in con- 
nection with some college where graduates in 
Arts or Science of the London University, 
or such as have passed the Intermediate 
Arts or Science Examination, may be 
admitted without further examination for 
one year’s training. The year would have 
to be spent mainly in learning the art of 
teaching and discipline from actual practice 


under efficient superintendence. Such as 
have matriculated in the London University, 
or have passed the Oxford or Cambridge 
Higher Local Examination in the first-class, 
may probably be admitted to such hostels 
without further examination for two years’ 
training. The subjects of examination for 
all such students—for which they would, of 
course, be prepared in the colleges—would 
be reading and recitation, needlework, 
domestic economy, geography; and each 
would have to give a lesson to a class before 
her Majesty’s inspector. Those who went 
in for two years would take the whole of the 
syllabus prescribed by the Education Depart- 
ment. 

Any high-school or other girl who wis‘ies 
to know more than is contained in this short 
sketch should put herself in communication 
with one of the training colleges for women. 

Teaching is an occupation of the highest 
kind, with the highest of all examples, with 
the chiefest of all blessings—“ Inasmuch as 
ye did it unto one of these little ones ye did 
it unto me.” 





HELP ON THE FIELD OF BATTLE 
By SURGEON-COLONEL W. F. STEVENSON 


FIRST PAPER 


OW much depends on the employ- 
ment of efficient means for afford- 
ing assistance to the wounded 
in campaigns, can only be 

thoroughly understood and appreciated by 
those who have had practical experience of 
the horrors of war upon the field of battle. 
Not only the future condition of the victims 
of war, as regards suffering and the useful- 
ness of limbs, but even the preservation of 
life itself, is involved in the methods which 
are made use of for the collecting and 
succouring of the wounded. The German 
medical officers reported, after the war of 
1870-71, that large numbers of men died in 
the field hospitals three or four days after 
their admission, not so much from the im- 
mediate effects of their wounds, as i. con- 
sequence of the general exhaustion of vitality 


following on long exposure on the field, 
which, on some occasions, had been un- 
avoidable. For the prevention, too, of the 
aggravation of the conditions of the wounds 
themselves, as well as to ensure the possibility 
of treatment on the lines of modern surgery, 
it is all-important that wounded men be 
rapidly picked up and carried out of danger 
of further injury, to where nourishment can 
be supplied to them, and their wounds 
attended to. 

But, besides this, every feeling of hu- 
manity prompts us to aid the wounded 
soldier at the earliest moment, and to the 
utmost of our power, and to place him where 
he will feel that his comfort and his urgent 
requirements are certain to receive that care 
and attention so necessary to his recovery, 
and so well deserved for so strict an 
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FIG, 1. DIAGRAM OF MEDICAL ARRANGEMENTS 
IN A CAMPAIGN 


4INE OF “SEABCARDs 


adherence to such a duty as his, carried, as 
he has carried it, to the extent of risking life 
itself. 

In the armies of every civilised nation in 
the world the methods to be employed for 
these purposes are, in modern times, laid 
down by regulation, and in all they are based 
on the same general prin- 
ciples, with some slight and 
unimportant variations ne- 
cessitated by the circum- 
stances of particular cases. 

In former times no syste- 
matic methods for the per- 
formance of these important 
duties had been decided on 
for the English army. Until 
the year 1877 there was no 
unit in the British army 
whose special business was to 
collect and to attend to the 
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wants of wounded men where they fell upon 
the field. Even at as late a period as the time 
of the Crimean War, the only men available for 
the purpose of helping a wounded man off the 
field were the regimental bandsmen, or his 
comrades in the corps to which he belonged, 
and no means could have been more in- 
efficient than they. They had never been 
taught and knew nothing of how to move 
and carry wounded men, nor, of course, had 
they any appreciation of the risk wounded 
men are exposed to when moved by in- 
experienced hands. Moreover, their com- 
rades in the regiment had other work on 
hand, and were there for other purposes. 
In the year 1877, a committee, with the late 
Sir Thomas Longmore, Colonel Brackenbury, 
and Major Kemmis, R.A., as members, was 
assembled in London by the Commander-in- 
Chief. A scheme for a bearer company was 
drawn up by this committee, and this was the 
model on which the bearer company, as at pre- 
sent organised, is based. This bearer company 
was first tried in actual warfare in the Zulu War 
of 1879, and (as we learn from Longmore, 
“On Gunshot Wounds”) its “ operations 
were then attended with such success—every 
man who fell wounded being at once picked 
up and carried to the rear for surgical aid— 
that the Secretary of State for War called 
the attention of the House of Commons 
to them, especially to the courage of the 
bearers, who kept close up to the attack- 
ing troops, and to the rapidity with which 
all the wounded were placed under hospital 
treatment.” 

For purposes of description, the means of 
medical assistance for sick and wounded in 
a campaign, as laid down by regulation, may 
be divided into three lines. 

The First Line of Assistance is composed 
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n sheen The personne! of a bearer 
1e company consists of 3 
or officers of the Army Medical 
he Staff, 1 warrant officer, 6 
Lis sergeants, 1 bugler, and 53 
d, rank and file of the Medical 
in- Staff Corps. Of the latter 
en 32 are stretcher-bearers, for 
ve 8 stretchers at 4 men each, 
ad and the remainder are cor- 
ed porals, privates, cooks, ser- 
in- vants, &c. &c. 

m- The transport of a bearer 
on company may be either 
es. “wheel” or “pack.” In 
ate the former case all the stores, 
ry; ee - baggage, tents, surgical ap- 
vas FIG. 3. AMBULANCE WAGON pliances, &c., are carried in 
in- service wagons of different 
vas 


patterns, and in the latter 
the of the regimental aid, and the bearer on pack-mules. Wheeled transport is used 


re- companies. where the nature of the country permits 








ny The Second Line comprises the field of its employment, and pack-mule trans- 
Var hospitals and the stationary hospitals on port under other circumstances, as_ in 
re, the lines of communication, and mountain warfare. When wheeled transport 
ons The Third Line the general hospitals at 
ery the base of operations, and, if the base be 
ked on a sea-board, hospital-ships. 
1— The accompanying diagram (Fig. 1) will 
led explain the relative positions of these units 
ons to each other during active operations. 
the The First Line: The Regimental Aid.— 
ick- When on active service every corps or 
ich regiment has a medical officer attached to it 
ital during the campaign: 4 men per squadron, 

or 2 men per company, are trained, during 
s of peace time, in stretcher-bearer work—how 
| in to lift and carry wounded men on stretchers 
nay —and in rendering “ first aid” to wounded 

on the field. The medical officer and these 
sed trained stretcher-bearers form part of the 

First Line of Medical Assistance, viz., the 

“regimental aid”; the bearer company 

forms the other part. 

A Bearer Company is a body of men 





composed of the Medical Staff Corps and 
its reserves (including the militia reserves) 
especially trained and practised in affording 
first aid to wounded men, placing them on 
stretchers (Fig. 2), carrying them to where 

surgical treatment can be given to them, and 
in packing them into ambulance wagons for 
conveyance to the field hospitals. It is 
commanded and administered by officers of 
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FIG. 4. A PAIR OF CACOLETS (ONE OPEN) ON A 
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FIG. 5. LUSHAI ‘‘DANDY” 


is available 10 ambulance wagons (Fig. 3) 
are supplied for the carriage of wounded, 
each capable of accommodating an average 
of 9 men, some lying down and some sitting 
up. When only mule transport can be used, 
cacolets (Fig. 4) and doolies or Lushai 
“ dandies ” (Figs. 5, 6) are employed. 

The working of the First Line of Medical 
Assistance on the field is carried out in the 
following manner. -The medical officers of 
corps, accompanied by the trained regimental 
bearers (12 for a cavalry regiment and 16 
for an infantry regiment) carrying one 
stretcher for every 2 men, place themselves 
in rear of the regiments to which they 
belong. As men fall wounded, they are 
attended to by the medical officer as far as 
may be practicable, for it is impossible that 
he can personally treat them all, and carried 
to a spot under cover, if one be available at 
a short distance; if not this first post of 
assistance must be established under fire in 
the open field. The surgical treatment at 
this part of the battlefield must necessarily 
be of the most simple kind, for it is distinctly 
laid down by regulation that the medical 
officer and the bearers “ must 
not lose touch with their re- 
giments,” but must keep close 
to them, and advance and 
change position as they do. 
The duties of the “ regimental 
aid” are strictly confined to 
those they can perform under 
these conditions: The applica- 
tion of “first field dressings ” 
(which every officer and man 
carries on his person) to the 
apertures in the skin; the 
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rendering of fractured limbs 
provisionally immovable, so 
as to prevent aggravation of 
these injuries by transport, 
by the use of extemporised 
splints, such as_ swords, 
bayonets, scabbards, rifles, 
sticks, &c., all of which are 
sure to be available ; the con- 
trolling of serious hemor- 
rhage by surgical means, and, 
possibly, the injection of 
morphia in certain cases. 
Beyond this nothing can be 
attempted, because touch 
with the regiment must be 
kept up. If, then, a place under cover be 
available, the wounded are carried there; if 
not they must be left lying on the field. In 
either case they are picked up later on by 
the bearer company. 

The bearer company is, in theory, sup- 
posed to work in rear of the “ regimental 
aid,” but practically the two portions of the 
First Line of Assistance perform their duties 
in the same part of the field, close in rear of 
the fighting line. 

The work of a bearer company during a 
battle is carried on in three sections, as it 
were—at the ‘dressing station,” at the 
“collecting station,” and by the stretcher- 
squads in rear of the fight. The medical 
officer in command selects a place under 
cover, out of range, or out of the line of fire. 
Here the dressing station is established. 
An operating tent is pitched; the surgical 
equipment of dressing materials, instruments, 
bandages, &c. is opened out. Antiseptic 
solutions are prepared, water is boiled, and 
everything got in readiness for the numerous 
operations which may be required, and for 
the general treatment of the wounded as. 
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soon as they arrive. Nourishing food is 
prepared, and for this purpose a cook forms 
part of the personnel at the dressing station. 
A good water-supply is almost a necessity, 
but if one cannot be obtained the water-cart 
of the company must be utilised. All the 
surgical work at the dressing station is 
performed by the surgeon-major of the 
bearer company assisted by one of the junior 
officers. 

The collecting station is the place to 
which the wounded are carried by the 
stretcher-bearers for transport to the dressing 
station. It should be as near the fighting 
line as possible, but under cover or out of 
the line of fire. ‘The sites for the dressing 
and collecting stations should be so selected 
as to have a road between them suitable for 
the bearer company transport, and con- 
necting the former with the field hospitals 
in the rear; and they should be close 
together when possible, so as to lessen the 
labours of the transport animals. At the 
collecting station are assembled the 10 
ambulance wagons for the conveyance of 
the wounded to the dressing station, and on 
to the field hospitals. The 32 stretcher- 
bearers with their 8 stretchers, forming 2 
stretcher-sections of 16 men and 4 stretchers 
each, under the command of the second 
junior medical officer, set out from the 
collecting station, pick up the wounded left 
behind by the regimental aid, carry them 
to the collecting station, and, having 
afforded such surgical treatment as may be 
necessary, load them into the ambulance 
wagons for transport to the dressing station. 

The surgical work at, and in front of, the 
collecting station must, like that of the 
regimental aid, be of the simplest kind. At 
this part of the field no operative procedures 
can be attempted except the ligation of 
bleeding vessels; fractures of long bones 
should be put up with extemporary splints, 
and open wounds should be covered with 
first field dressings, without being wiped or 
“cleaned” in any way, or touched by hands 
or instruments. If more than this be done 
at the front, infection of the wounds is sure 
to occur, and antiseptic or aseptic surgery, 
the great object to be aimed at by surgeons 
in warfare as well as in civil practice, will be 
rendered impossible or more difficult at the 
posts further to the rear. 

The amount and the kind of surgical work 
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which must be performed at the dressing 
station will largely depend on whether or not 
the field hospitals are up and in their 
places. If they are close at hand and ready 
for the reception of patients, the labours of 
the medical officers will be considerably 
reduced ; but if not, all the primary surgical 
work of the battle must be done at the 
dressing station. In either case all the 
wounds must be dressed and rendered 
aseptic; a large number of primary opera- 
tions will certainly be required; the pro- 
visional immobilisation apparatus already 
applied to fractured limbs must be seen to as 
to its efficiency for its purpose; and stimu- 
lants and nourishment must be given to the 
patients to recover them from the more or 
less profound constitutional shock which is 
usually present. As the patients are dressed 
they are placed in the ambulance wagons, 
which, as they are filled, are despatched to 
the field hospitals in charge of a corporal 
and a wagon orderly. 

The Second Line of assistance is composed 
of the field hospitals and the stationary 
hospitals on the lines of communication with 
the base of operations. 

The Field Hospitals are lightly equipped, 
movable hospitals, capable of being easily and 
rapidly opened out and packed up. They 
are intended only for the temporary treatment 
of one hundred patients each, and are sup- 
plied with wheel or pack transport as the 
nature of the country may render advisable. 
They are divisible into half-hospitals, each 
for fifty men, when this may be required. 
No special hospital diets are supplied to 
them, the field rations, cooked as the medical 
officers may direct, and supplemented by such 
“extras” and “ medical comforts” as they 
may order, being used in them: they are 
termed “non-dieted hospitals.” The bedding 
consists of a blanket and a waterproof sheet 
for each patient, no bedsteads being supplied. 
When suitable buildings are available these 
hospitals may be established in them ; other- 
wise the tents are pitched, and they should 
always be placed as near to the dressing 
station as possible, so as to shorten the jour- 
neys of the ambulances. There must be an 
ample water-supply. 

Field hospitals, it must always be remem- 
bered, must advance with the divisions to 
which they are attached; during the active 
operations of the troops they are intended 
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merely for the temporary accommodation of 
the wounded immediately after a battle. A 
constant stream of convoys of sick and 
wounded must, therefore, be kept up from 
them towards the stationary hospitals on the 
lines of communication and the base. When 
an engagement is imminent, the field 
hospitals must be emptied, so as to be 
ready to move forward and receive the 
wounded from the battle-field; and when this 
is impossible in the case of any particular 
hospital, in consequence of the serious nature 
of the cases occupying it, it must be left 
behind to become itself a hospital on the lines 
of communication, and an empty hospital 
sent forward to take its place. 

During and immediately after a great 
battle, the press of work in a field hospital is 
usually very great. Large numbers of 
wounded men requiring immediate attention 
arrive almost simultaneously. Food must be 
given to them; many primary operations 
must be performed ; fractures must be got 
into position and rendered immovable; 
wounds must be rendered aseptic and 
dressed—in a word, all the surgical necessities 
of perhaps one hundred men, some of them 
slightly and some of them terribly injured, will 
require instant consideration and treatment. 
These are not, in modern times, procedures 
which can be hurriedly performed, nor in a 
perfunctory manner: on the contrary, they 
require, to achieve the successful results 
obtained by scientific surgery, almost the same 
nicety of manipulation and care in detail 
which the bacteriologist expends on his ex- 
periments in the laboratory. Failure in the 
laboratory means only the waste of an experi- 
ment, but failure to keep infection from a 
wound, or to render it harmless if it be 
present, means pain and suffering from 
surgical infective disease, loss of limbs and, 
in many cases, of life itself. 

The Stationary Hospitals on the lines of 
communication are more permanent and 
better equipped establishments than those 
just described. They are “ dieted hospitals,” 
that is, the patients in them are fed, as 
closely as may be, according to the usual 
hospital diet-scale. They are intended for 
the reception of two hundred men, and 
stretchers, to be used as bedsteads, are 
supplied for this number. Patients can be 
treated in them until such time as they are 
sufficiently recovered to bear the journey 


towards the base of operations without risk. 
They should be established in buildings if 
possible, but if none are available tents are 
supplied. 

The number of these hospitals which will 
be required on any particular campaign 
depends, naturally, on the distance the 
troops advance into the country, on, in fact, 
the length of the lines of communication, 
and on the character of the roads and 
means of transport from the front to the 
base. If a railway be available, if the roads 
be good, or if a water-way can be used, 
fewer of them will be necessary. In any 
case, they should be placed as near to the 
lines on which the sick convoys travel as 
possible. 

The Third Line of Medical Assistance in a 
campaign consists of the general hospitals 
at the base and hospital-ships. 

The General Hospitals at the base of 
operations are as fully equipped as the similar 
institutions at home, and they are adminis- 
tered on the same lines. They accommodate 
either four hundred or five hundred men. To 
each is attached a military depot. Patients 
are treated in them until sufficiently re- 
covered to be discharged to the military 
dep6ts, whence they are sent to rejoin their 
corps at the front; or, if unlikely to be able 
to take any further part in the campaign, 
they are invalided to England for disposal 
as permanently unfit for service, or for 
further treatment. As many of these hospi- 
tals as the number of sick and wounded 
coming from the front require are opened at 
the base. 

Hospital-ships are established at places 
where the situation of the base of opera- 
tions renders it possible, and the circum- 
stances of the campaign make it advisable, 
that they should be employed. They are 
supplementary to the general hospitals at 
the base, and are as perfectly equipped as 
station hospitals at home. They accommo- 
date two hundred men, with an additional fifty 
spare cots for emergencies. In connection 
with them steamships are employed for taking 
bad cases to England or elsewhere; these 
are specially fitted for the reception and 
treatment of sick and.wounded men. 

Two medical store depots are established 
in most campaigns; one at the base, and 
one at the front near the most advanced 
stationary field hospital. The regimental 
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medical officers, the bearer companies, and 
the field hospitals replenish their supplies of 
drugs, surgical materials, and instruments 
from the advanced medical store depot, and 
the latter is itself kept fully equipped from 
the one at the base, which receives its sup- 
plies direct from England. 

All the nursing duties in the field hos- 
pitals are performed by the men of the 
medical staft corps, while at the base 
hospitals and in the hospital-ships, the ladies 
of the army nursing service are employed 
as well, 
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The above, although a mere sketch of the 
medical arrangements laid down by regula- 
tion, will supply a fairly accurate idea of the 
means which are employed in warfare for 
the care and treatment of the sick and 
wounded. The regulations for the medical 
services give concise instructions as to how + 
everything should be done. But rules must 
be made to give way to circumstances, and 
regulations cannot, and need not, be too 
rigidly adhered to when other methods of 
arrangement and distribution seem likely to 
produce better results. 
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By Mrs. MOLESWORTH, Autuor oF “ Carrots,” “ THE Cuckoo 
Crock,” &c. &c. &c. 


CHAPTER V 


AUTUMN LEAVES 


HE next day passed so uneventfully 
that Betty began to think that for 
once the Fates had taken her at 
her word, and that the episode of 

Mr. Littlewood’s visit might be forgotten 
without fear of their meeting him again to 
revive its annoying associations. 

“ He must have left with Mr. Milne after 
all, I hope,” she said on the following after- 
noon, alluding to something he had said to 
Frances about staying a day or two longer 
to see if the head keeper’s roseate account of 


shooting was to be depended upon. ‘“ Oh, 
I do hope he has!” 
“ JT hope he hasn’t,” said Eira. “I dare 


say we should like him very much if we knew 
him better. I think you were absurdly ex- 
aggerated about what he said. And even if 
we didn’t like him I’d be glad of anything 
for a change.” 

* You don’t mean to say,” said Betty, 
reproachfully, “that you still 
people will come here ?” 

“Yes, of course I do,” said Eira. “ But 
there’s Frances waiting for us as usual. 
Oh! how glad I am that my chilblains are 
better.” 

For once the three sisters were setting off 
for a walk unburdened by commissions of 


hope these 


any kind, but as the route through the park 
was the starting-point for rambles in almost 
every direction, they, by common accord, 
turned that way and were soon at the end 
of the side path which led to the main 
entrance. 

Somewhat to their surprise, the 
gates were open, though neither Mrs. Webb 
nor her husband was to be seen, as usual, 
peering out like spiders in hopes of alluring 
some human fly to provide them with a 
dish of gossip. Eira stood still and looked 
about her. 

“ Betty,” she said, after some little scrutiny, 
“ TI don’t believe your arch-enemy Aas left, 
after all.” 

“If so,” said Frances, “I wish we hadn’t 
come through the park. I certainly don’t 
want the Morions or their friends to think 
we claim right of way across it.” And she 
hastened her steps to regain the road as 
quickly as possible. 

Once on it she turned in the opposite 
direction from Craig Bay. 

“ Where are you steering for, Frances ?” 
asked Betty. 

“1 don’t think I quite know,” her sister 
replied, ‘‘ except that I do want not to go to 
the village.” 

“No wonder,” said Eira, “I am so tired 
of the sight of those dreary little shops. In 
the spring there’s a certain interest in them — 
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‘* Why wasn’t one of us a genius, to give some point to life?” 


the looking out for the ‘ novelties’ they try to 
allure the visitors with.” 

“ Yes,” said Betty, “‘and even at Christ- 
mas they get up a little show—good enough 
to tempt me/” she went on, in her plaintive 
way. “TI see lots of things I’d like to buy if 
only I had some money. I knew I could 
trim hats lovelily for us all, if only I’d some 
decent materials. Oh, Frances, if you don’t 
mind, do let us go through the copse : it’ll be 
quite nice and dry to-day, and we might get 
some more of those beautiful leaves. They’re 
even prettier there than in the park, and as 
‘silence means consent,’ I suppose we may 
take for granted that mamma has given us 
negative permission to ‘litter the drawing- 
room with withered branches’! ” 

“T believe,” said Eira, “that at the 
bottom of their hearts both papa and 
mamma were very glad that we had made it 
look so nice the day before yesterday when 
those men called.” 

Betty groaned. 

“ Oh, Eira!” she ejaculated, “ for mercy’s 


sake let that wretched subject drop. Let’s 
get over this stile,” she added : “I've a sort 
of remembrance of some lovely berries a 
little farther on. There they are!” with a 
joyous exclamation; “ could anything be 
prettier? I wonder if there is any possible 
way of drying them and pressing some of 
the leaves without their losing colour? I feel 
as if I could make our hats quite nice with 
them.” 

“They would last a few days, anyway, as 
they are,” said Frances. ‘“ But, Betty, if you 
begin loading yourself already, I don’t see 
how we can go much of a walk.” 

“*T know what I’m about,” said Betty, as 
she drew out of her pocket a sturdy pair of 
unpointed scissors. “TI shall cut a lot of 
things now and put them ready to pick up on 
our way back. One must have clear light 
to choose the prettiest shades.” 

Some minutes passed in this occupation. 
Then when her spoils were carefully tied 
together, Betty having also provided herself 
with string, they set off at a good pace, soon 
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leaving the littie copse behind them, and 
crossing the high road in the direction of a 
long hilly path ending in a stretch of table- 
land which was a favourite resort of the 
sisters. ‘The grass was so short and thymy 
that it was rarely even damp, and on one 
side the view was certainly attractive. 

“IT have always liked this place,” said 
Betty, “ever since I was quite tiny. Do 
you remember, Eira, the dreams we had of 
catching a lamb and taking it home for a 
pet? We were to hide it somewhere or 
other.” 

“Yes,” replied Eira, “in the china closet 
out of the nursery, and get up in the night 
to play with it, and then put it to sleep in 
each of our beds in turn. It was never to 
grow any bigger, it was always to be a 
lambkin.” 

“ And so it has remained,” said Frances, 
smiling, “ and always will! That is one of 
the comforts of dream-life: nobody gets 
older, or uglier, or anything they shouldn’t. 
And real life would be very dull without it.” 

“Tt’s dull enough with it,” said Betty, 
‘“‘or perhaps the truth is that we’re growing 
incapable of it for want of material to build 
with.” 

“ No,” said Frances ; “I don’t agree with 
that. ‘Necessity is the mother of inven- 
tion,’ and when one has a real fit of castle- 
building one creates the stones.” 

“JT wish one of us were poetical,” said 
Eira. “I’ve a vague feeling that something 
might be made of those ideas of yours and 
Betty’s, Frances, if either of you had the 
least knack of versification. And then 
perhaps we might send your poem to 
some magazine and get a guinea or half 
a guinea for it. Fancy how nice that would 
be ! ” 

Betty gave a deep sigh. 

‘“‘ What is the matter?” said Frances. 

‘Qh, it’s only a bit of the whole,” said 
Betty. ‘* Why wasn’t one of us a genius to 
give some point to life? Just because it is 
sO monotonous, we are monotonous too— 
not the least tiny atom of a bit of anything 
uncommon about us.” 

Frances laughed. 

“T don’t know about being uncommon,” 
she said; “but assuredly, Betty, nobody 
could accuse you of being monotonous! 
Why, you are never in the same mood for 
three minutes together!” 
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“ But her moods are monotonous,” said 
Eira. ‘She’s either up in the skies about 
nothing at all, or down in the depths about 
—no, I can’t say that there’s often nothing 
at all as an excuse for descending in that 
direction.” 

Thus chattering, with the pleasant cer- 
tainty of mutual understanding, they had 
walked on for some distance, when a glance 
at the red autumn sun already nearing the 
horizon made Frances decide that it was 
time to turn. 

“It’s always extra dull to go back the 
way we came,” said Betty, ‘“‘and to-day it’s 
my fault, for I do want to pick up my 
beautiful leaves and berries.” 

“We must walk quickly, then,” said 
Frances, ‘‘or you'll scarcely be able to dis- 
tinguish your nosegay. Dear me! the days are 
getting depressingly short already.” 

“ And then they will begin to get long 
again, and you will be saying how cheering it 
is,” said Betty. ‘ You are so terribly good, 
Francie. I quite enjoy when I catch you 
in the least little ghost of a grumble. It 
really exhilarates me.” 

A few minutes’ rapid walking brought 
them to the steep path again. ‘Then they 
crossed the road and were soon over a stile 
and in the copse. None too soon—here 
under the shade of the trees it was almost 
dark already, and Betty’s soft plaintive voice 
was heard in lamentation. 

“TI don’t believe we shall ever find the 
bundle,” she said. ‘ Francie, Eira, do help 
me—can you remember if it was as far on 
as this, or . 

“Qh, farther, some way farther,” inter- 
rupted Eira. ‘ Much nearer the other stile. 
Don’t you see-——” 

She started and did not finish her sen- 
tence, for at that moment a figure suddenly 
made its appearance on a side path joining 
the rather wider one where the sisters were. 
And, though it was almost too dark to 
distinguish the action, a hand was instinc- 
tively raised to remove the wearer's cap, and 
a voice, recognisable though not familiar, 
was heard in greeting. 

“ Good evening,” it said. ‘Can I be of 
any use?” for its owner had heard enough 
to guess that the sisters had met with some 
small mishap. 

“Oh,” replied Betty, who was the first to 
identify the newcomer, ‘‘ no, thank you. It’s 
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only. Frances,” with a significant change of 
tone, “it’s Mr. Littlewood.” 

Frances, self-possessed as usual, came 
forward quietly and held out her hand. 

“ We are hunting for some lost treasures,” 
she said, “ which it is too dark to distin- 
guish.” 

“ Anything of value?” he said quickly, 
glancing about him. 

His tone of concern was too much for 
Eira’s gravity. A smothered laugh added 











“‘ Over a stile and in the copse ” 


to Mr. Littlewood’s perplexity, for Eira’s 
person had till now been hidden behind 
some bushes where she was groping, to help 
her sister in her search, Frances turned 
upon her rather sharply, for despite her 
comforting tone to Betty two evenings 
before, she had: no wish for any further 
gaucherie on the part of her sisters. 

“What are you laughing at, Eira?” she 
said, and then, without waiting for an 
answer, she went on in explanation to 
Mr. Littlewood: “Oh, no, thank you; 
nothing of value in one sense. It’s only a 
large bunch of shaded leaves and berries 
that we gathered on our way out: they were 
too heavy to carry, so we hid them some- 
where about here, and now we can’t find 
them—it has got so dark.” 

Mr. Littlewood smiled. 

Perhaps it was fortunate that only Frances 
was near enough to him to perceive it. He 
was turning towards the hedges where the 
two younger girls were still poking about, 
when a joyful cry from Betty broke the 
momentary silence. 

“ Here they are!” she exclaimed. “ Help 
me to get them out, Eira;” which Eira did 
so effectually that there was no occasion for 
the young man’s offered help. 

And once laden with her booty, a share of 
which she bestowed on her sister, Betty 
hurried onwards, Eira accompanying her, 
leaving Frances to dispose of Mr. Littlewood 
as she thought well. 

He did not intend to be disposed of just 
at once. As Frances walked on slowly 
towards home in her sisters’ rear, he suited 
his step to hers with an evident intention of 
beguiling the way with a little conversation. 

“T’m afraid,” he began, with a touch of 
hesitation which scarcely seemed consistent 
with his ordinary tone and bearing, “I am 
afraid that your—your sister—I do not know 
if she is the youngest?—has not quite forgiven 
me for my stupid speech the other day.” 

Frances tried to answer lightly, but in her 
heart she felt annoyed with Betty. 

**T hope she is not so silly,” she replied. 
“ More probably she is still vexed with her- 
self for having taken offence at—at really 
nothing.” 

“ Nothing in intention, most assuredly,” 
he replied, with a touch of relief in his tone. 
“ But still, she was annoyed. And—if I am 
not making bad worse—would you mind 
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giving me some idea, Miss 
Morion, what it was that 
she referred to? In case, 
you see, of my people com- 
ing down here, as seems 
very probable, it would be 
just as well—it might avoid 
friction if I understood just 
a little how the land lies.” 

Frances hesitated. 

“It is such an old 
story,” she said, “and 
rather an involved one, and 
really not of any interest 
except to ourselves!” 

**T don’t know that,” he 
replied quickly. “To tell 
you the truth—youw mustn’t 
be vexed with me—I asked 
Milne about it, but he was 
rather muddled, I think. 
Possibly he scarcely felt free 
to explain it, so he ended 
up by saying he was too 
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busy to go into it then, 
all of which, of course, 
whett-d my curiosity.” 

There was something 
naif, almost boyish in his manner, which 
Frances had not before been conscious of, 
and it gave her a feeling of greater sympathy 
with him. 

“There is really no secret or mystery of 
any kind,” she said. “I mean nothing that 
I could have the least hesitation in telling 
you, or any one who cared to hear. Though 
a mystery there is, a commonplace enough 


** The whole feeling of the evening breathed peace” 


one too, I suppose: a lost or hidden will! 
It was long ago ” but by this time they 
were at the stile, over which the two younger 
girls had already clambered, and now stood 
waiting on the road, evidently expecting that 
at this juncture their companion would take 
himself off.” 

“It’s getting so chilly, Frances,” said 
Betty, “I think we had better walk quicker.” 
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With which faint approach to apology for her 
abruptness, she was starting off, when Mr. 
Littlewood interposed. 

“ Why don’t you go through the park?” 
he said. “I thought you always did. It 
must make quite half a mile difference.” 

“Yes,” said Frances, “it does. Come 
back to the Lodge, Betty and Eira!” for 
she felt it would look too ridiculous to 
depart from their usual habit, merely because 
this young man happened to be staying a 
night or two at thebig house. Furthermore, 
she was conscious that her companion was 
really anxious to hear what she had to tell, 
and if she and the others went home by the 
road, he would scarcely have a pretext for 
accompanying them. 

“Oh, Frances,” said Betty, “I think at 
this time of day the road is much the best. 
It’s so gloomy in the park.” 

“Only the last little bit,” replied her 
sister, with a certain intonation which the 
younger ones understood, “and it is con- 
siderably shorter.” 

“And,” interposed Mr. Littlewood, so 
quickly as to seem almost eager, “ you will 
of course allow me to see you through the 
gloomy part.” 

“ Thank you,” said Frances courteously, 
“it is not that we are the least afraid. We 
are far too well accustomed to looking after 
ourselves, and this is not a part of the 
country much frequented by tramps, I am 
glad to say.” 

She had turned already, however, in the 
direction of the big gates, so there was no 
occasion for further discussion, and the old 
programme was soon resumed, Betty and 
Eira hurrying on well in front, though not 
so far in advance but that a faint sound of 
laughter—laughter with a touch of mischief 
or mockery in it, which made their elder 
sister’s cheeks burn with annoyance—from 
time to time was carried back by the breeze 
to the ears of the two following more slowly. 
This made Frances the more anxious to 
divert her companion’s attention from her 
sisters. 

“I really must pull them up when we get 
home,” she thought to herself. “ They will 
have no one but themselves to thank for it 
if Mr. Littlewood puts them down as a 
couple of silly schoolgirls.” 

She was turning over in her mind how 
best to revert to the subject of their con- 
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versation before Betty’s interruption, when 
to her relief her companion himself led the 
way to it. 

“ Won’t you go on with what you were 
telling me?” he said, with a slight touch of 
diffidence, “ that is to say, if you are sure 
you don’t in the least mind doing so. 
Perhaps you wouldn’t think so of me,” 
he went on, “ but there’s something of the 
antiquary about me. Old bits of family 
history always have a fascination for me.” 

“ This bit,” said Frances, “is, as I was 
saying, rather commonplace. It is simply 
that an ancestress of ours—no, scarcely an 
ancestress—a certain Elizabeth Morion, a 
grand-aunt of my father’s, in whom the 
whole of the family possessions at that time 
centred, played Ais father false by promising 
what she never did. ‘That is, by leaving a 
will which gave everything to the elder of 
her two nephews, the—yes, the great-grand- 
father of your ” here she hesitated and 
looked up inquiringly. ‘“ What is the pre- 
sent Mr. Morion to you, by-the-bye ?” she 
asked. 

“Nothing, nothing whatever,” said Mr. 
Littlewood. “A brother’s brother-in-law is 
no relation.” 

“ N—no,” Frances half agreed, “ but it’s 
a connection. Let me see, your brother 
married his sister ? ” 

“Yes, that’s it,” he answered. 
Morion’s sister is my sister-in-law. There, 
now, that puts it neatly. Then, this capri- 
cious spinster broke her word to your grand- 
father, did she ?” 

“ Well yes, we must suppose so, unless— 
there has always been the alternative possi- 
bility that she did make the right will, and 
that it got lost or mislaid.” 

“H-m-m!” murmured Mr. Littlewood 
thoughtfully. “I suppose that does happen 
sometimes, but rarely I should think. I 
don’t know if I have peculiarly little faith in 
human nature, but in a general way there’s 
been something worse than accident at work 
in such cases. Was the old lady on good 
terms with both nephews ?” 

“T believe so,” Frances replied. ‘Though 
she was much more in awe of the elder. 
He had made an extremely good marriage, 
and besides coming into the more important 
Morion place, his wife had heaps of money. 
I have always thought,” she went on, “ that 
great-grand-aunt Elizabeth was a little afraid 
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of telling him that she had left this property, 
small as it is, away from him. For, you see, 
it has the family name; yet elder branch 
though they are, its owners have never cared 
for it. So,” with a slightly rising colour 
which it was too dark for him to see, and a 
half-deprecating tone in her voice which he 
was quick to hear, “ there is some excuse for 
the way we feel about it, though certainly 
Betty need not have blurted it out as she 
did the other day for your benefit ! ” 

“On the contrary,” exclaimed her com- 
panion, “I enter most thoroughly into her 
feelings. And it is delightful to come across 
some one that isn’t afraid to speak out their 
mind. But—now, do scold me if I am 
indiscreet—considering these very natural 
feelings, which your father must realise to 
the full, is it not rather a pity to have settled 
down here, in constant, hourly view of what 
should have been your home ? ” 

“ Well, yes,” said Frances, “on the face of 
it I can understand it striking you so, but 
circumstances often lead up to the very 
things one would originally have avoided. 
So it has been with us. My grandfather 
bought our present little house, which did 
not belong to the Morions though sur- 
rounded by the property, for a very small 
sum : he kept a sort of foothold in the place 
I fancy, in case—just in case—of the will, in 
whose existence he never lost faith, turning 
up; and also perhaps out of a sort of not 
unnatural self-assertion. And when papa 
retired—he was many years in India, you 
know, and married rather late—it seemed 
the best place for us to come to. We three 
were tiny children, and Anglo-Indians of all 
people believe in country air for their 
children, and here we have been ever since, 
our income, unfortunately, having decreased 
as time went on instead of improving.” 

For a moment or two Mr. Littlewood 
walked on in silence. He was really of an 
impressionable nature, despite appearances, 
and the girl’s simple words held him even 
more than she was conscious of. 

** Dull little lives,” he thought to himself. 
“Poor children! If my people come down 
here they must try to do something for them, 
though I see it must be done with tact. 
Dear me! what a clumsy fool I must have 
seemed to that sweet little Betty.” 

Then turning to Frances : 

“«Thank you,” he said gently, “ thank you 
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so much for telling me about it. I quite 
see the whole thing. I wonder,” he went 
on, with a slight laugh, “I wonder if any- 
thing will turn up some day?” 

“Qh no,” said Frances, “it’s far too 
long ago now. We amuse ourselves some- 
times by building castles in the air about it, 
but I am not sure that it is a very whole- 
some occupation.” 

“It would be very good fun,” said the 
young man, “if our living in the house 
somehow led to any discovery! By-the-bye,” 
he added suddenly, “it would make a splen- 
did groundwork for a ghost story. If the old 
lady is repentant for breaking her word, she 
shouldn’t be having a peaceful time of it; 
or even if she were not to blame, and the 
will were in existence, that’s the sort of 
thing ghosts should come back to set right, 
isn’t it?” 

** Well, yes,” said Frances, ‘* I suppose so, 
but the queer thing about ghosts is that they 
so much more often appear for no reason 
than for a sensible one.” But there was a 
certain repression in her tone which returned 
to his mind afterwards. 

They had crossed the park by this time, 
and were close to the door into the road, 
where a little way farther on stood Fir 
Cottage. The voices of the two girls in 
front sounded softly now, and here in this 
more sheltered spot the evening breeze had 
grown gentle and caressing in its dainty 
touch. The moon, too, had come out, and 
the whole feeling of the evening breathed 
peace and restfulness. 

* It scarcely seems like late autumn now, 
does it?” said Frances. ‘And, oh!” she 
went on, “isn’t the glimpse of the old 
church pretty, Mr. Littlewood ?” 

From where they stood, the windows at 
one side and the ivy-covered tower of the 
venerable building, more picturesque than 
beautiful in the full daylight, had caught the 
silvery gleam. 

“ Yes,” he agreed, “it looks at its best, 
doesn’t it? If Ryder was more here, he’d 
have gone in for restoring it by now; and, 
inside, I must say, it would be an improve- 
ment, though it would almost se-m a pity 
to tear down that ivy. I looked over it this 
morning.” 

“Oh, did you?” said Frances. “It is 
getting to be almost a survival. The day 
must come, I suppose, for overhauling it, if 
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it is to hold its own much longer. Papa 
says the masonry is getting very bad. I 
should like to see it really well done, though 
I am heathen enough to have a queer affec- 
tion for it as it stands.” 

“Do the visitors from Craig Bay come 
up here ?” Mr. Littlewood inquired. 

“ Not regularly,” Frances replied. “ There 
is a very modern, tidy little church near the 
station. Were you thinking of funds for 
restoring this one when you spoke of the 
visitors? Our old vicar is too old, I sup- 
pose, to take any interest in doing it up, 
otherwise something might be done.” 

“Qh, funds can’t be the difficulty,” said 
Mr. Littlewood quickly. “ Ryder Morion 
has far more money than he knows what to 
do with. I daresay he has restored other 
people’s churches more than once ; that sort 
of thing is rather in his line.” 

“Then, why doesn’t he begin at home?” 
asked a clear voice, startling them a little. 
It was Eira’s. Frances and Mr. Littlewood, 
gazing at the church, which stood just out- 
side the park wall in the opposite direction 
from Fir Cottage, had not observed that the 
two younger girls had retraced their steps 
some little way, and now were standing close 
behind them. 

Again Frances felt annoyed, though she 
could not help being glad that this time the 
offender was not Betty. But her companion 
was on his guard: he answered gently, in 
a matter-of-fact tone, of itself conciliatory, 
“You may well ask. I shall tell Ryder 
what I think about it when I see him,” he 
said. ‘Why, he has never been here that 
any of you can remember, has he?” 

There was no immediate reply. It was, 
naturally enough, a trifle mortifying that on 
the few occasions—rare enough, it must be 
allowed—on which the owner of Craig 
Morion had visited the place, he had taken 
no notice, direct or indirect, of his kindred 
at Fir Cottage. But the three sisters were 
nothing if not candid—candid and _ in- 
genuous in a very unconventional degree— 
and the silence was almost immediately 
broken by Frances’ clear, quiet voice. 

“ Oh, yes,” she said, “he has been here 
several times for a few days together, but we 
don’t know him at all, not even by sight.” 

Again Mr. Littlewood anathematised his 
bad luck. 

“ Really,” he said with apparent careless- 
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ness, “I can’t call him exactly a genial 
person,” he went on, “and you know, I 
suppose, that his wife died a few years ago, 
which has not made him less of: a recluse. 
All the same”—for the young man was on 
common ground with his new friends so 
far as a constitutional love of candour goes 
—* all the same, I’m very much attached to 
him. He’s been a good friend to me in 
more ways than one.” 

“I’m glad to hear it,” said Frances. 
“One can never be without interest in the 
head of one’s family, it seems to me.” 

They had been strolling on during the 
last few moments towards their own gate, 
and, there arrived, Frances held out her 
hand. 

“Good night, Mr. Littlewood,” she said 
simply, adding no invitation to come in with 
them. 

“ Good night,” he repeated, shaking hands 
with each in turn, “ but—it need not be 
‘Good-bye,’ as I don’t leave till the day 
after to-morrow. Do you think Lady Emma 
would allow me to look in some time in the 
afternoon ? ” 

“ Y—yes, I will tell her,” was Frances’ 
rather ambiguous reply; and as the young 
man re-entered the park, his thoughts 
busied themselves with the glimpse, the 
almost pathetic glimpse, he had had into 
these young lives. 


CIIAPTER VI 
“NOT AT HOME” 


« Wuat in the world,” said Betty, “ what in 
the whole world, Frances, did you get to talk 
about to him, all that long way across the 
park ?” 

“Really, Betty,” said Frances, for her, 
almost crossly, “ you are too bad! Did I 
elect to have a ¢éfe-a-téte with Mr. Littlewood ? 
If it were worth while I might really blame 
you and Eira seriously for the way you 
behaved—like two ig 

Betty was on the point of interrupting 
with some vehement repetition of the dislike 
she had taken, and that not causelessly, to 
their uninvited visitor, when a significative 
tug at her sleeve from Eira startled her into 
silence, though thereby Frances’ intended 
lecture made no further way, as the inter- 
ruption came from Eira instead. 

“ You are not to say ‘silly schoolgirls,’ ” 
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she exclaimed. “I know that’s what you 
were going to say. We simply walked on 
because three women and one man seem— 
are—so stupid. Why does it always seem 
as if there were too many women ?” 

“In a family where there are no brothers 
it couldn’t very well seem anything else,” 
replied Frances rather shortly ; but she did 
not resume her remonstrances, for by this 
time they were by the front door, and she 
hurried into the drawing-room, where, as she 
expected, tea, and a somewhat ruffled Lady 
Emma, were awaiting them. 

*“ You are very late, why ” were the 
words that greeted her; but before hearing 
more, Eira softly closed the door, holding 
back Betty for a moment’s confabulation in 
the hall. 

“What is it, Eira?” said Betty impa- 
tiently. ‘ You tug my sleeve, and then you 
pull me back when I’m tired and want some 
tea. What is it you want to say ?” 

“ We had better leave our cloaks outside,” 
said Eira, rapidly unbuttoning her own gar- 
ment as she spoke. ‘“ What I want to say 
can’t be said in a moment, it is something 
too tremendous! I only felt that I must 
give you a hint to be more careful in your 
way of speaking about Mr. Littlewood.” 

“ Why ?” asked Betty, opening her dark 
eyes to their widest. 

“ Because,” said Eira, “I am not at all 
sure but what a most wonderful thing is going 
to happen, or for that matter, has happened. 
Betty, suppose—just suppose—that Ae has 
fallen in love with Frances.” 

Betty gasped, unable for a moment to 
articulate. 

“ That man!” she at last ejaculated. 

“Well, why not?” returned Eira. 
“ You've taken a dislike to him of some 
kind, or you fancy you have, and of course 
I don’t mean to say that I think he’s good 
enough, but still—but I can’t speak about 
it just now, only take care!” 

She had certainly succeeded in taking 
Betty’s breath away. The girl would scarcely 
have been capable of a coherent reply, but 
she was not called upon for one. The 
drawing-room door opened, and their elder 
sister’s voice was heard. 

“Do come in to tea,” she said, ‘and 
“ira, you run and tell papa it is ready. I 
had no idea it was so late,” she went on. 
“ Poor mamma has been wondering what 
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was keeping us,” she added in a deprecatory 
tone as Betty followed her into the room. 

“We can’t blame Mr. Littlewood for it,” 
said Betty eagerly, “ we were walking almost 
all the time we were talking to him, so he 
can’t have delayed us! ” 

* Mr. Littlewood?” repeated Lady Emma 
in the high-pitched tone which with her was 
one of the signs of disturbed equanimity. 


“ Mr. Littlewood? What is she talking 
about ? You don’t intend to say that you 


have been a walk with a—perfect stranger ! 
Frances, what does this mean? I insist on 
your telling me.” 

“T have not the very ast objection to 
telling you, mamma,” said Frances. “In 
fact, I have a message for you from Mr. 
Littlewood, which I was just going to 
deliver.” 

Her tone was absolutely respectful, but 
there was a touch of coldnsss in it, not with- 
out its effect on her mother. In her heart 
Lady Emma not only trusted her eldest 
daughter entirely, but looked up to her in a 
way which showed her own involuntary con- 


‘sciousness of the superiority in many ways 


of the girl’s character to her own. But any 
approach to acknowledgment of this real 
underlying admiration and respect would 
have seemed to her so strange and paradoxi- 
cal, considering their mutual relations, as to 
be almost equivalent to a reversal of the 
fifth commandment. 

She contented herself with replying in a 
calmer tone, “‘ Did you meet Mr. Littlewood, 
then? Naturally I can’t understand things 
till you explain them.” 

“ Yes,” Frances replied, “ we met him on 
our way home, not in the park, but in the 
little copse on the Massingham road.” 

“Tam glad you were not in the park,” 
said Lady Emma. 

“But we did come through it after 
meeting him,” said Frances. ‘ It would 
have been affected to do otherwise just 
because he is staying at the house, and I 
suppose, as he was walking our way, he 
could scarcely have avoided walking on 
beside us. He asked me if he might call to 
say good-bye to you, mamma, to-morrow 
afternoon ?” 

The last words, unfortunately as it turned 
out, were overheard by Mr. Morion as he 
entered the room. His wife, taught by long 
experience, made no reply, so the message 
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remained uncommented upon, unless a 
doubtful grunt from the depths of the arm- 
chair where the master of the house had 
settled himself, could have been taken as 
referring to it. 

Silence, not an unusual state of things at 
Fir Cottage, ensued, and as soon as the two 
younger girls could escape from the room, 
they hastened to their own quarters, a small 
and in winter-time decidedly dreary little 
chamber, which in old days had been used 
as their schoolroom. It looked out to the 
side of the house and was ill lighted. But 
its propinquity to the kitchen was, practically 
speaking, in cold weather no small boon, 
preventing its ever becoming very chilly, for 
though it boasted a fireplace, the restrictions 
as to fuel formed one of the most disagreeable 
economics in practice at Fir Cottage. In 
summer, on the other hand, the schoolroom 
was apt to become unbearably hot ; but in 
summer, if it is anything like a normal 
season, and in the country, life usually 
presents itself under a very different 
aspect. Such things as fires and chil- 
blains' do not enter into one’s calcula- 
tions ; one’s own room, in nine cases out of 
ten, is a pleasant resort, and even if not 
so, are there not out of-doors boudoirs by 
the dozen? 

Dreary enough, though, the little room 
looked this evening, when by the light of 
one candle Betty and Eira established them- 
selves as comfortably as circumstances 
allowed of, that is to say, on two little low 
basket-chairs, dismissed from the drawing- 
room long ago as too shabby, which had 
been one of their few luxuries in lessons 
days. Just now, also, the extraordinary 
possibilities which they were about to discuss 
so filled their imaginations that the unin- 
viting surroundings over which they often 
groaned would have passed unnoticed had 
they been ten times worse. And worse they 
might have been most assuredly! For one 
fairy gift was shared alike by the three 
sisters—the gift of dainty orderliness ; and 
where this reigns one may defy poverty to 
do its worst, for with such a background the 
tiniest attempt at prettiness or grace is 
trebled in pleasing effect. 

“Eira,” said Betty in an almost awe- 
struck whisper, ‘“‘ do you really, really mean 
what you said? Do you think it possible ? 
And—” with a touch of hesitation, quaint 
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and almost touching in its contrast to the 
outspoken treatment of such subjects by the 
typical maiden of to-day, “ if—if he had-- 
fallen in love with Frances, could she ever 
care for him, I wonder ? ” 

A dreamy questioning came into her eyes 
as she spoke. 

“T don’t see why she shouldn’t,” said 
Eira. ‘ Of course neither you nor I can 
picture to ourselves any man being good 
enough for Frances, so we need not expect 
the impossible. But taking that for granted, 
I don’t see why she mightn’t get to care for 
this man. Indeed, she has liked him from 
the beginning, and stuck up for him against 
you. And as men go—of course we really 
don’t know any, but I suppose some books 
are more or less true to life ?—as men go, I 
suppose any one would consider him very 
attractive.” 

“ Perhaps,” said Betty gently, for she was 
already beginning to see her déte noir 
through very different spectacles, “ perhaps, 
And then—” she added, with an amusing 
little air of profound worldly wisdom, “ he 
must be rich, and made a good deal of, and 
all that sort of thing, and for a man of that 
kind to find out what a girl really is, in 
spite of her plain simple life, and way of 
dressing, and all that—though, of course, 
nobody can say that Francie is not good- 
looking, far more than merely pretty—don’t 
you think, Eira, that that of itself shows 
that he must have a great deal of good in 
him ?” 

“ Yes,” Eira agreed, “I do. Though it 
doesn’t do to be too humble, Betty, even 
about external things. Remember, however 
poor we are, that as far as family and 
ancestry go we could scarcely be better. 
No one need think it a condescension to 
marry a Morion.” 

“Of course,” said Betty, speaking half 
absently. “ Oh, Eira, how interesting it will 
be when he comes to-morrow! Do let us 
think what we can do to—to show everything 
to advantage. If we cou/d persuade Francie 
to sing, for her voice is so lovely.” 

“She never would,” said Eira, “ not to 
any one like that, who is pretty sure to be a 
good judge, for she knows her voice is 
untrained. Why, she has never had a lesson 
in her life! Can’t we do anything about 
her dress, however? She always looks 
nice, perfectly nice, but almost too plain, 
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THE LAUREL WALK 


too severe, as if she had retired from 
the world and was above such things as 
dress and looks.” 

“Perhaps it’s just that that attracts him 
in her,” said Betty—“ the difference, I mean, 
between her and the fashionable girls he is 
accustomed to.” 

“Yes,” replied Eira, “up to a certain 
point that’s all very well, but no man would 
like to have’a wife, however beautiful she 
was, who did not to some extent look like 
other people. Betty, how could we con- 
trive to make her wear her own black silk 
blouse to-morrow ? It is even more becoming 
to her than ours are, and a little handsomer. 
Don’t you remember her saying when we 
got them that hers mustn’t look too young ? 
She is rather absurd about her age, for cer- 
tainly she doesn’t look older than twenty-four 
at most.” 

* ] wonder how old Mr. Littlewood is,” 
said Betty, thoughtfully: “I’m afraid not 
more than twenty-seven; and Frances is 
one of those people who would think it 
almost a crime to marry a man younger than 
herself.” 

“We can easily keep out the subject,” 
said Eira. ‘Indeed, after he has left, I 
think we had better say very little about 
him, though we may go on planning all the 
time by ourselves, you know, how to help it 
on in every possible way once he comes back 
again. Oh, Betty!” and she clasped her 
hands in excitement, “isn’t it nice to have 
something to make plans about ?” 

Somewhat to their surprise and still more 
to their satisfaction the two girls found their 
sister, the next morning, much more amen- 
able to their tactfully administered suggestions 
than they had anticipated. 

“Yes,” she said simply, “I should like to 
make the room nice, and ourselves too, so 
that he may take as favourable an impres- 
sion as possible back with him to his people 
and the other Morions, and you will be care- 
ful, Betty dear, won’t you, not to hoist your 
flag of war again?” 

“ Don’t be afraid,” said Betty, kissing her 
sister as she spoke. “I see now that I 
behaved idiotically, and I see too how kind 
he was to take it as he did.” 

In their uncertainity as to the time at 
which their acquaintance might call, the 
sisters decided on taking their usual walk 
in the morning, and remaining abcut the 
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premises after luncheon. There was not 
much fear of their mother’s not being at 
home, in the literal as well as conventional 
sense of the words, for Lady Emma was not 
given to constitutionals, or, except on the 
rarest occasions, to returning the formal calls 
of the few neighbours with whom she was on 
visiting terms, and in her heart she was 
rather gratified than otherwise at the stran- 
ger’s overtures, due, as she imagined, to some 
extent at least, to the impression made upon 
him by her own cold dignity of manner, 
seconded, however childishly, by Betty’s out- 
burst of self or family assertion. 

All, therefore, promised propitiously for 
the expected visit of farewell, though at 
luncheon a not unfamiliar gloom was to be 
discerned on the paternal countenance which 
sent a thrill through the hearts of the two 
younger girls, Betty’s especially, the most 
sensitive to such misgivings. 

“Let us keep out of his way,” she whis- 
pered to Eira as they left the dining-room: 
** if he had the least, the very least, idea that 
we wanted to stay at home he would be 
sending us off on some message to that 
wretched chemist’s, as sure as fate!” 

* But how about Frances ?” said Eira, in 
alarm. 

“T think it’s all right,” Bettyreplied. “Both 
mamma and she, though they don’t perhaps 
say so, want it all to be nice, I feel sure. I 
saw Frances giving some finishing touches to 
the drawing-room, which really looks it’s 
best, and I heard mamma saying something 
about tea cakes, and you know how in reality 
mamma depends on Frances: she won’t let 
her go out, even for papa.” 

Mr. Morion’s “den,” as in jocund mo- 
ments he condescended to call it, opened 
unfortunately on to the hall, almost opposite 
the drawing-room. In some moods he had 
a curious and inconvenient habit of sitting 
with the door open, and though he some- 
times complained of advancing years bringing 
loss of hearing, there were times at which his 
ears seemed really preternaturally acute, and 
this afternoon, thanks to this peculiarity, 
aided possibly by some occult intuition of 
anticipation in the air, he was somewhat on 
the qui vive for—he knew not what. Suffice 
to say he was in a rare state of nervous irri- 
tability, ready to quarrel with his own 
shadow, could that meek and trodden upon 
phantom have responded to his need. 











‘*As men go, I suppose any one would consider him very attractive” 


Four o’clock struck, the light was rapidly 
waning, when he issued an order to whatever 
daughter was within hearing to have tea 
hastened, as he wanted it earlier than usual. 

It was Frances who heard him, and she at 
once rang the bell, though not without a 
silent regret as to this unusual precipitancy. 

“ For Mr. Littlewood is pretty certain not 
to call before half-past,” she reflected, “ and 
afternoon tea looks so untidy when it has 
been up some time.” 

Some little delay, however, ensued. It 
was between a quarter or twenty minutes 
past the hour when she summoned her 
sisters, hidden till then in their little sitting- 
room. 

“ Has he come?” whispered Betty. 

Frances shook her hand. 

“No,” she replied in the same voice, 
“but papa would have tea extra early. 
Help me to keep the table tidy.” 

Mr. Morion, by this time, had taken 
possession of an armchair by the drawing- 
room fire, which he pulled forward out of its 
place as he was feeling chilly. As Frances 
was handing him his cup of tea the front 
door bell rang. A thrill of expectancy passed 
through Betty and Eira. 

** Who can that be?” said their father in 
a tone of annoyance. 


“It is probably Mr. Littlewood,” said 
Lady Emma quietly, “calling to say good- 
bye. I was expecting him.” 

“Very strange, then, that you didn’t 
mention it to me,” replied her husband 
acridly. “Am I in a fit state of health to 
be troubled with visitors to-day? Not that 
it signifies: he need not be admitted.” 

“ Papa,” said Frances in a tone of remon- 
strance, “it will seem very rude—he asked 
if he might call—we met him yesterday, 
and ” But the parlourmaid’s approach- 
ing footsteps were already to be heard in 
the hall, and, without taking the slightest 
notice of his daughter’s words, Mr. Morion 
rose from his seat, and opening the door 
gave his orders in a decided voice. 

“ Parker,” he said, “if that is a visitor, 
say at once that her ladyship is not at home, 
and that I am not at home either.” 

No one spoke. In the perfect silence 
the short colloquy which ensued at the 
front door was distinctly heard. Then 
came the sound of its shutting, and Parker 
appeared in the drawing-room with a 
card on a salver, which bore the name of 
Mr. Horace Littlewood, an address, and 
added in pencil in one corner the letters, 
“ p.p.c.” 

Mr. 
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A SUNDAY WITH CANON GORE 


without comment; then turned sharply on 
Frances with a demand for a second cup of 
tea. 

Frances handed it to him. Her face had 
grown scarle-—a most unusual occurrence 
with her. Lady Emma leant back in her 
chair with an expressionless face. The 
younger girls, sitting together, clasped each 
other’s hand secretly in mute, inexpressible 
disappointment and indignation. Frances, 
crossing the room on the pretext of handing 
them their tea, glanced at them with such 
sympathy in her eyes as all but upset their 
outward composure. It is, indeed, to be 
questioned if in Eira’s case at least her tea 
was not mingled with unperceived tears ; 
and as soon as they dared to do so all three 
sisters left the room. 

Two or three days later came the climax 
to the episode which had broken the mono- 
tony of life at Fir Cottage, in anticipation 
even more than in actuality. For Frances, 
returning from one of the endless expedi- 
tions to the village from which as often 
as possible she saved the younger ones, 
came into their little sitting-room with a 
half-rueful, half-comical expression on her 
face. 
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“My dear pets,” she said, “I feel half 
inclined to laugh at myself for minding what 
I have just heard, but for once I must own to 
absurd disappointment. Mrs. Webb has just 
told me that the Littlewoods have given up 
thoughts of taking Craig Morion.” 

Betty and Eira gazed at her speechless. 

“TI had hoped,” she went on, “that it 
would have brought some brightness, change, 
at least, and variety into your lives, you poor 
dears.” 

They glanced at each other. 

“ Dear Frances,” said Betty at last. 

“But how littl—oh! how little,” she 
said to Eira when they were alone again, 
** Frances suspects why we mind so much!” 

Eira was by this time quietly wiping her 
eyes. 

“ Betty,” she replied, “from this moment 
I give up castle-building for ever. Let us 
settle down to be three old maids—they 
always go in threes : the sooner the better.” 

“Yes,” Betty agreed, “and some day, I 
suppose, Eira, we shall find out how to 
make some use of our lives.” 

“IT don’t know,” said Eira. 
good as you and Frances. 
feel as if I cared!” 


“T’m not as 
Just now I don’t 





A SUNDAY WITH CANON GORE 


FEW years ago the subject of this 
article seemed as much a part of 
modern Oxford as the University 
Museum or the New Schools, and 

it was a painful surprise to many who loved 
the University when his close connection 
with her was severed. While there are 
parties in the Church of England, there 
must, of course, be heads of parties—men, 
that is to say, who represent best the par- 
ticular aspects of truth which each party 
champions ; for who would deny that every 
party contends at bottom for a true principle? 
This being so, it is most desirable that such 
leaders should be men of depth and breadth 
and height—deep in their mental powers, 
broad in their sympathies, and high in their 
moral aspirations. Such a leader was the Rev. 


Charles Gore at Cuddesdon and at Oxford ; 
XXVII—13 


such he is to-day in the midst of the seeth- 
ing streams of London life. 

Perhaps it was the removal of Dr. King 
to the Bishopric of Lincoln that caused the 
older members of the school of thought 
which he had represented at Oxford to look 
round for a man to supply the place which 
he had filled so gracefully as the “guide, 
philosopher and friend ” of the future clergy 
of the Church, and indeed of all young men 
who thought seriously of their Oxford educa- 
tion. They found such a man in Charles 
Gore, who had already proved himself at 
Cuddesdon Theological College one capable 
of influencing others intellectually and re- 
ligiously in no ordinary degree; indeed 
there seems to be a kind of magnetism about 
his personality, not dissimilar from the mar- 
vellous influence of Newman: probably such 
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an attraction is always more or less exer- 
cised by the truly earnest when they are 
really wise as well. 

Thus, in due course he was established 
at the newly-founded House in St. Giles, 
which had been endowed by leading Church- 
men in memory of Dr. Pusey as a centre 
of religious work among the younger mem- 
bers of the University; and from the first 
the influence of this small college, of which 
he was the head, 
and whose future 
usefulness it was 
for him in great 
measure to mould 
and insure, was 
made a practical 
veality. Fathers, 
who shared the 
views he held, 
sent their sons 
up to Oxford more 
confidently; un- 
dergraduates 
found one ready 
to discuss from 
the point of view 
of wide culture 
and deep faith 
the problems 
which arise in 
actively inquiring 
minds; doubters 
and waverers met 
one who was 
ready to wrestle 
with all diffi- 
culties, to outline 
the limits of 
human curiosity, 
and to give such 
intellectual 
troubles their 
right setting amidst the grand ideals and 
crying necessities of life. 

The theological lectures in his lecture hall 
were made intellectually as well as religiously 
satisfying, and this combination is, alas ! pain- 
fully rare. One was somehow reminded, as 
one sat before the lecturer, with his pile of 
books and dreamy thoughtful face, as he 
stood with eyes often half-closed following 
out some subtle train of thought, and concen- 
trating all his powers on making the point 
perfectly clear—one was reminded of the 
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stories one reads of those Greek Testament 
lectures of Colet, which first taught Oxford 
to study intelligently the Epistles of St. Paul. 
Now a careful and definite analysis of some 
separate book would put a series of thoughts 
in their true relation, now an assailed posi- 
tion would be skilfully defended and but- 
tressed safely behind an epigram from 
Augustine, now a wide generalisation im- 
pressively uttered would implicitly sweep 
away a whole 
group of miscon- 
ceptions, a whole 
literature of hypo- 
theses. Such an 
oracular sentence 
I well remember 
came in a lecture 
on the Book of 
Revelation in its 
prophetic aspect. 
*‘ Nothing is more 
certain,” he said, 
“ than that we are 
not meantto know 
history before- 
hand.” It is a 
simple enough 
statement, but it 
clears the air mar- 
vellously as we 
enter upon the 
study of the won- 
derful Apoca- 
lypse. 

Leaders of par- 
ties, it might be 
paradoxically said, 
may be divided 
into two classes— 
those who lead 
and those who are 
led. Canon Gore 
is of the former. Though he may be said to 
have inherited a position that almost implied 
a traditional attitude towards two great burn- 
ing questions of the day, which it would have 
been at least safe for him as a guide of young 
men to neglect to meddle with—I mean the 
questions of the criticism of the Bible and the 
treatment of social problems of our day— 
yet he from the first took up a definitely 
progressive position on both, and has made 
the very theology of his party minister to the 
warfare. He determined that the young 
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men under his care should learn and assimi- 
late the results of the most advanced 
scholarship, and that they should realise that 
the doctrine of the Incarnation implied a 
constant effort on the part of the Church 
towards the bettering of the social state of 
things. So he educated his party; and 
owing in great measure to Canon Gore the 
young High Churchmen are “ higher critics ” 
and members of the “Christian Social 
Union.” 

Younger students of theology were thus 
quite prepared for the tone and trend of the 
series of essays by Gore and his fellow-tutors 
called “Lux Mundi.” It was the teaching 
of the lecture hall summarised at length in a 
volume. But the older clergy of the High 
Church School were in no way prepared for 
ideas so new and strange ; they were unwil- 
ling to see the Broad Church party included 
in their own, and a somewhat bitter contro- 
versy followed. Out of it Canon Gore and his 
followers came with undiminished confidence, 
determined to hold their critical views and 
at the same time to continue to claim to 
represent the traditionally dogmatic party in 
the Church. 

Great and significant as this battle between 
the old and the new was, the strong attitude 
taken up by Canon Gore on social questions 
was as remarkable, and its practical im- 
portance for the Church must not be 
minimised. The principles of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount are to be applied in 
their full force to Christian society ; and 
this in no mere phrase, but a policy to be 
actually carried through by persuasion, by 
the leavening of public opinion and by legal 
enactment. 

“We are to make no exceptions in our 
own favour,” says Canon Gore in noble 
words. “We are to love our neighbour as 
ourselves. We are to remember that every 
one in God’s sight counts for one ; and that 
nobody counts for more than one. - This, I 
say, is the principle of all Christian social 
conduct. It is the principle of justice ; that 
is, of equal consideration. We could go on 
drawing out its applications for hours, and 
never have exhausted them. And it cannot 
be said that it is at present within reasonable 
distance of being realised in what is called 
Christian society. We have a more or less 
true ideal of what our own human life ought 
to be—of what opportunities we ought to 


have for the development of our faculties— 
of what home and school and college youth 
and married life and old age, work and rest, 
ought to mean for ourselves and our families. 
We are fo make those ideals universal. We 
are so to limit our desires that what we want 
for ourselves we can reasonably expect also for 
others. We are to be as truly zealous and 
active for other classes or other individuals 
as we are for our own class, or our own 
family, or ourselves.” Such is the social 
Gospel preached by Canon Gore, and it is in 
no way inconsistent with the recognition that 
a certain inequality of position and wealth 
must always remain. According to it, it is 
“* equality of consideration” that must be con- 
ceded to all. Perhaps all would be quite 
ready to agree to this in theory : the difficulty 
arises when it is proposed to put pressure 
upon people to make them justly considerate 
of others. 

“ Pressure,” said a witty Oxford tutor, 
“may mean anything—from a hint to a 
thumbscrew ! ” 

Having made up his mind so definitely on 
the social problem, Canon Gore is able to 
speak with a perfect lack of restraint and a 
fine sincerity to audiences of working people. 
To the movement of modern Trades Union- 
ism he wishes hearty God-speed : it is, as he 
said once at Cardiff, “an endeavour to carry 
out the principles of Christ’s great second 
commandment, ‘ Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself’” As such this movement 
is a following out of the ideals of the early 
Christians, for Christianity means above all 
things social reform, and is destined sooner 
or later to bring in the Kingdom of God, 
“and with it the satisfaction of our earthly 
as well as our heavenly needs.” 

There are some that deprecate the inter- 
ference of the Church with the conditions of 
labour and industry. No man has done more 
than Canon Gore to stimulate the Church 
towards such interference: if it were always 
guided by his own calm judgment and toler- 
ation and wisdom, the Church might without 
doubt intervene in trade disputes to great 
advantage : and towards the right state of 
mind and knowledge for exercising a due 
influence his teaching at Oxford and West- 
minster has been directed. 

It is then along these two lines—the 
rational study of the Bible and the practical 
study of social questions of to-day—that 
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Canon Gore has directed the power of his 
disciples. 

It is evident from what has been said that 
there are two sides to Canon Gore: the side 
of the deeply-read theologian familiar with 
all the literature and all the controversies of 
the Christian Church, and the side of the 
earnest practical preacher yearning to make 
religion a living reality to men, and ready 
to come down to the comprehension of the 
simplest. In his controversial works with 
Rome, and in the Bampton Lectures of 1891, 
and in “ Lux Mundi” itself, he proved himself 
a thinker of great power and a writer gifted 
with great clearness of expression: he de- 
fended his view of the nature of our Lord’s 
human knowledge against the most learned 
members of a more traditional school of 
thought. Into this deep question it would 
be unwise to enter here, but these works will 
probably be cherished by the Church for 
ever: they are deep, serious, classically 
written contributions to theoiogy. But while 
these books are bought for the library, 
his book on “The Sermon on the Mount,” 
which is the herald of other practical exposi- 
tory works, enters thousands of homes, and 
with its terse phraseology, apt illustrations, 
and spirit of devoutness, makes its writer 
really popular. For years Canon Gore was, 
as it were, ‘‘ the clergyman’s clergyman,” edu- 
cating and leavening the future clergy of 
England. Now that he is in London, he is 
able to exercise a far wider influence over the 
people themselves, no longer indirectly ; and 
from the pulpit of the Abbey he preaches to 
crowds that recall the days when Charles 
Kingsley was Canon. 

And this preaching! Probably there is no 
man in the pulpit more free from mannerisms, 
and less sensational, than Canon Gore. He 
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uses no gesture ; he remains still and motion- 
less for minutes ; he oiten reads his sermon, 
or preaches from notes; yet there is no 
modern preaching more characteristic, and 
more full of the personality of the preacher, 
the intense fervour, the perfect culture, the 
life-long thought, the peculiar acquaintance 
with modern difficulties, and with the 
layman’s way of regarding theology. 

For the educated and well-read there are 
touches and suggestions of a knowledge of 
the works and deeds of all who live in the 
memory of the world. Greek philosophers 
and poets, Indian seers, German thinkers, 
English, American, and French novelists 
come and give their illustrations from life 
and fancy, and always to point out the true 
seat of some deep problem, which it is for 
the sacred text to solve. ‘ What gold, what 
silver, what purple he brought with him out 
of Egypt,” one is tempted to say, as 
Augustine said of Cyprian. And for the 
simple and ill-educated there are plain words, 
stirring appeals, and Gospel truths, that suit 
all ranks of life ; for them Canon Gore has 
the simplicity of the truly great scholar, whom 
wisdom teaches to emphasise and present 
simple human ideas that are common to all, 
detached as they stand free and disentangled 
from rhetoric and ostentation. It can 
hardly be doubted that still wider in- 
fluence is in store for Canon Gore, and 
that as years go on he will rejoice more 
and more in the peculiar respect which 
surely comes to those who are content, 
for conscience’ sake, to champion causes 
that seem lost and to nurse the infancy 
of movements that set forward the real 
progress of men—not the progress of rail- 
roads and machinery, but the progress of the 
Kingdom of God. 





A VOICE FROM THE YUKON 


GOLD DISTRICT 


A CHAT WITH THE VENERABLE T. H. CANHAM, ARCHDEACON OF SELKIRK 


By CHARLES MIDDLETON 


LTHOUGH the Yukon goldfields 
have only recently drawn the atten- 
tion of the world at large to the 


Great Lone Land and some of 
the hardships which make life scarcely en- 


durable there, the region has been known to 
missionaries for the past sixty years. 

A smal! but noble band of men, and women 
too, have quietly and uncomplainingly faced 
the dangers which beset the gold-diggers, 
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and slowly, yet surely, they have made the 
Gospel known to the Indians who wander 
over the great arctic tracts. It took years 
of study to learn the principal dialect, the 
Tukudh, and Archdeacon McDonald, one of 
the pioneer workers in the North-west, de- 
voted more years of patient labour in trans- 
lating the Bible, the Prayer Book and 
Hymn-book into the Indian language ; but 
the pioneers of Christianity have ever formed 
the vanguard of the two great civilising 


forces—treligion and commerce—and band 
after band of miners passing through the 
mission stations, which lie scattered along 
the route to the goldfields, will be surprised 
to find themselves greeted in the English 
language by little Indian children and to hear 
in these dreary North-western provinces 
hymn tunes associated with home. 

The diocese of Selkirk contains about 
200,000 square miles; it stretches from the 
Arctic Sea to British Columbia and from 
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the Rocky Mountains to American Alaska. 
There are at present four mission stations. 
The life of the missionaries has been one of 
almost complete isolation from the world, 
the mode of living being very trying and the 
work itself full of discouragements. Yet 
there are brave men who make light of such 
difficulties. One of the band, Archdeacon 
Canham, of Fort Selkirk, is now in England 
after fifteen years’ continuous labour. He 
has been kind enough to give me some of 
his experiences in his adopted home. 

It was in 1881 that Mr. Canham quitted 
England for the Peel River, a tributary of the 
Mackenzie, where he had considerable ex- 
perience of the Eskimos as well as the 
Indians. After that he held three successive 
mission stations in Selkirk. In 1886 Mrs. 
Canham joined the Archdeacon, and two 
years later accompanied him to the west side 
of the mountains, being the first white woman 
to cross the Rockies so far north. The 
journey was undertaken in the month of 
March, with dogs and sleds for the first 230 
miles, in an open skin boat the next 150, and 
in a barge towed by a small river steamer the 
remaining 400 miles. ‘The travellers were 
nearly four months on the way, and passed 
the last six weeks in a small tent on the 
bank of the mighty Yukon waiting for the 


arrival of the steamer, kept busy in the mean- 
while by the constant arrival, in small boats 
and canoes, of white men (miners) and In- 
dians. 

Throughout the whole of the Archdea- 
con’s stay the post has reached him once 
a year, but this annual excitement could 
not be guaranteed—the Alaska Commercial 
Company only undertaking to “deliver if 
possible.” On one occasion the reservation 
gave rise to an inquiry by a careful friend 
as to whether it was worth while sending 
out under the circumstances. Seeing that 
the Archdeacon and his friends depend for 
supplies on the agency, one can well under- 
stand with what alacrity he replied: “ Oh, 
please send : there’s always a good chance of 
our getting the things if you do, there’s none 
if you do not.”’ “When newspapers and letters 
reached us,” said the Archdeacon, “ we were 
so conscious of the news being a year behind- 
hand, that though it was fresh to us it had 
lost a great deal of interest, and chiefly set 
us wondering how things were by now. 
Whilst I was on my way home I could scarcely 
believe my eyes when I saw a pneumatic- 
tyre bicycle, and it required a strong effort 
to grasp I was not dreaming when I saw 
ladies flying past on them. Another effect 
of our isolation was the loss of taste. We 
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lived so exclusively on the food of the country, 
the fish, deer, &c., brought to us bythe Indians, 
that when I got to San Francisco I could not 
tell roast beef from roast mutton, or, say, a 
chicken from either of them. With the ex- 
ception of turnips it is very difficult to get 
vegetables to grow. When I was stationed 
on the Peel River I planted some potatoes 
in June; the first week in August we had a 
sharp frost which cut them down ; I left them 
in until the end of September, and then 
found them as solid as when planted, but at 
Fort Selkirk I did succeed in rearing a few 
potatoes and cabbages, which were a great 
treat to us.” 

“TI suppose you must have found the 
climate very trying, Mr. Archdeacon ? ” 

“ The extremes of heat and cold are very 
severe, but in winter the air is beautifully 
exhilarating. There are four seasons, but 
snow and ice are on the ground nine months 
out of every twelve. I have known snow to 
fall every month in the year except July. 
Our spring is short, and though warm, it is 
very wet all the time on account of the thaw; 
towards the end of ] une the summersets in and 
lasts until September ; the heat is intense, rising 
at times to 100° Far. in the shade. The fall, 
or autumn, lasts up to the middle or end of 
October—about that time the winter com- 
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mences: the temperature sometimes goes 
down to 78° below zero, and it is always 
bitterly cold. We depend upon the pines, 
poplars, and birches, which are fairly plenti- 
ful, for our fuel, and ovr buildings are 
also made from the wood of these trees. 
We wrap ourselves up in skins, leaving 
but a portion of the face exposed. The 
spring is very trying on account of the glare 
of the sun on the snow, and it is impossible 
to do much travelling without becoming 
snow-blind. The blindness usually lasts three 
days and then gradually subsides. I have 
found laudanum, diluted with a little water, 
very effective in reducing the inflammation 
and soothing to the pain. Smoked or 
coloured glasses are of some protection, but 
the bone ‘ goggles’ made by the Eskimo, 
with just a T-shaped aperture before the 
eyes, are the best, though by no means a 
certain safeguard against this painful malady. 
Blindness sometimes overtakes one at a very 
inconvenient moment, and, were the natives 
inclined to be hostile, might prove fatal. I 
remember the experience of our Bishop, 
Dr. Bompas. One springtide he set out to 
visit the Eskimos on the arctic coast, but 
the brilliancy of the sun on the snow was 
too much for his eyes, and when he arrived 
at the first encampment he was totally blind 
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come in with their goods they 
never omit to make a call upon 
the missionary to shake hands 
with him. Next morning thirty 
or forty children are found at 
the schoolhouse eager to learn 
and very quick ; but at the end 
of three weeks or a month the 
whole tribe starts on its wander- 
ings again. They come and 
take a formal farewell of the 
missionary, and as soon as they 
have gone another tribe ap- 
pears. So, although the school- 
house and church are never 
empty, there is unfortunately 
every opportunity of forgetting 
what has already been taught. 

Another difficulty is the lan- 
guage. Though there is one 
predominating dialect — the 
Tukudh —almost every tribe 
has a dialect of its own, which, 
to a stranger, is like a new 
language. Mr. Canham found 
it simpler to teach them all in 
English rather than attempt to 
perfect himself in the speech 
of each tribe. 

“ Another difficulty,” said 
Mr. Canham, “is the super- 
stitious nature of the Indians. 
(Elliott & Fry, photographers, 55 Baker Street, London, W.) Their religion may be said 
to be one of fear embodied in 
the Medicine Men (shaman), 
who undertake to propitiate or 
ward off evil spirits, sickness, and 
and had to be led in. The Bishop’s pre- death. In case of approaching death the body 
dicament was very awkward, and he con- is hastily prepared, dressed in a new suit if it 
fesses feeling very uneasy whilst with these can possibly be had, and laid aside. Before the 
strangers, who are not above taking what _ last breath is drawn, the body is quite ready to 
does not belong to them. However, a day’s _ be placed in the coffin, for there is, or seems 
rest restored his sight, and he completed his _ to be,a reluctance to handle the dead. But 
journey without further trouble.” they have now learnt to believe in Christian 

Asked as to the work among the Indians, marriage and burial, and I have known a 
Mr. Canham replied that there had been much body brought hundreds of miles over the 
progress, but there were also many seriousdiffi- snow so that we could bury it. The ground 
culties to contend with, the chief of all being in winter is so hard that it sometimes takes 
the roving life led by the tribesmen. The mis- three or four days to dig a grave as many 
sion stations are opened where the Indians feet deep, and this is only accomplished by ‘ 
know there is a trader with whom they can — gradually thawing out the ground. A hole 
barter their skins and fish for clothing, tea, is made in which to build a fire. This in 
and tobacco. At each station a small wooden _ the course of ten or twelve hours will thaw 
house has been erected, which does duty for _ six or eight inches of ground ; the process is 
schoolroom and church. When the tribes repeated again and again until the necessary 
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depth is reached. The miners 





are now adopting a similar 
method on a larger scale, in 
the hope of carrying on mining 
operations through the winter. 
The difficulty of digging graves 
probably accounts for the 
custom of putting thedead upon 
a high scaffolding. The In- 
dians still continue to cut 
down a number of trees and 
lop the tops off others at 
burial ; indeed, they have a 
superstition connected with 
everything, but it is extremely 
difficult to get them to talk 
about their beliefs. The chil- 
dren frequently come to school 
with the tail of a fish hung 
round their necks: this we 
know is regarded as a charm 
against sickness ; many other 
customs can be accounted 
for, but by no means all.” 

“ What would you say is the 
numerical strength of the 
tribes? 

“T should think they wan- 
der about from roo to 150 
strong, but in times of great 
scarcity they are forced to 
break up into very small bands 











of from ten to fifteen, or they 
would not find sufficient food 
for the whole party. Their 
life is one of very great hard- 
ship.” 

“Ts the mining industry likely to benefit 
them ?” 

“T should think not. From my own 
experience the men are of very little use as 
workers. Their instincts are all against 
continuous daily labour. The Indian women 
or ‘wives,’ as they are called, are the true 
workers. They build the huts, collect the 
fuel, they cut up and prepare for drying the 
meat or fish, and snare and shoot rabbits 
when provisions are low, They also scrape 
and tan the hides of moose and deer, manu- 
facture the country thread known as ‘ba- 
biche,’ lace the snow-shoes, sew the canoes, 
make and embroider with beads mittens 
for the hands and moccasins for the feet ; 
and if they get any spare time they employ 
it in making clothes for their husbands, their 
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children, and themselves. In the summer 
they dress as much like Europeans as possible ; 
in the winter they are clad from top to toe in 
skins.” 

“Can you give me any idea of an encamp- 
ment ?” 

“Well, suppose a tribe were leaving 
Selkirk, the men would move off an hour or 
two in advance, and their wives and families 
would follow with the baggage. The tiny chil- 
dren are slipped into what is called a ‘ moss- 
bag,’ which only leaves the head exposed. 
They are then slung over the women’s shoul- 
ders and the caravan makes a start. The hus- 
bands select the camping-ground, and having 
marked it out go in search of food. It is 
one of their lazy traits. When the poor 
women arrive on the scene, tired with the 
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weight of the children, they set to work to 
clear the snow away from the selected circle, 
scooping it out with snow-shoes or wooden 
spades of Indian make. Then the house is 
built. In the meantime the children have 
hewn down some pine or spruce branches, 
and these make an excellent flooring. The 
sleds are then unloaded, the dogs hitched up, 
and a search is made for firewood. When 
enough has been gathered, and a crackling, 
merry fire lighted, the kettle is filled with 
snow and ice, and the return of the hunter 
eagerly looked for. Sometimes he has had 
no success, and the hungry hard-worked 
party have but a scanty supper and little pros- 
pect of breakfast. When a moose, a deer, 
or a bear has been killed, there is great joy 
and a babel of anticipation in the camps. The 
hunter brings as much with him as he can, 
and sends the wives for the remainder on the 
morrow. 

“You would perhaps like to peep into 
the camp. It is about 24 feet in circum- 
ference, and usually 10 feet high from the 
‘ fireplace,’ which is in the middle, to the top. 
It is dome-shaped, and the covering consists 
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of dressed moose and deer skins stretched 
over tent-poles, the fur being turned inside. 
There is a very small hole at the top which 
lets in the light and lets out the smoke, or 
some of it. The fire cuts the camp into 
two apartments, with two or three families on 
either side. Above the fireplace are poles 
which reach from side to side. They not 
only strengthen the camp, but serve as 
shelves upon which the meat and fish are 
placed to thaw. The father, as head of the 
family, occupies the place of honour in the 
centre of his half-circle. The men, when 
not lying, sit tailor-fashion; the women 
kneel and squat alternately. Furniture is 
like the snakes in Iceland—there is none, 
unless, indeed, you call the ‘cassette,’ or 
small box in which are stored the odds and 
ends, furniture. It is the only seat in the 
place, and if you called it would be offered 
you, and, in one word, you are told to be 
seated. If you are going to stay, a blanket 
is spread for you on the floor, and you are 
asked to accept the place of honour. It 
would be an act of great discourtesy if you 
refused to do so. 

‘* Now commences the dinner. ll are 
squatted on the ground, intent upon the 
business in hand. Grace said, the chief 
man takes a piece of meat from the meat- 
kettle, puts it between his teeth, and slices 
off pieces with a knife, to the imminent peril 
of his nose. The rest of the company fall 
to in the same primitive but thoroughly 
appreciative fashion. Our little assembly, 
as you see it, is perhaps as improvident as 
any gathering could be: they have so much 
fasting that they feel no hesitation in feasting 
if a chance offers; but they are also among 
the most hospitable people in the world, 
willing to share their last morsel with a 
stranger. I have known instances where 
men have deserted from whalers and have 
been enabled to reach our mission stations, 
hundreds of miles from the coast, through 
the generosity of various Indian encamp- 
ments.” 

A part of Archdeacon Canham’s life has 
been spent travelling through the Yukon 
district. He knows all the difficulties of 
canoeing. Very pleasant it is, he thinks, 
going down stream at the rate of six or 
seven miles an hour, with nothing to do but 
guide the canoe ; but, then, says he, there is 
the coming back, and to pull your craft 
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against a current running so strongly is a 
terribly arduous task, and one which even 
hardy miners dread. But the winter travel- 
ling, despite the cold, is far from being un- 
pleasant, and when the Indians do not come 
to the stations, their minister, like a good 
pastor at home, feels it his duty to look his 
flock up. So the Archdeacon goes to find 
them, and the imaginary boundary walls of 
his parish ‘may lie 3000 miles apart. Any 
way, Mr. Canham has gone as big a distance 
as that at one stretch in the course of his 
labours, and all unsuspecting he camped on 
the spot where the gold which is sending 
people wild was hidden. 

This mention of his travels brought me 
to the dogs. ‘Good friends and com- 
panions on a journey ?” I asked. 

“No,” said the Archdeacon, “theyaresimply 
indispensable beasts of transport. We could 
not get on without them. They used to cost 
us from twenty to twenty-five dollars each, now 
they are in so much demand by those going 
to the mines that they would be cheap at 
too dollars. Four dogs will pull a load of 
500 lbs. ; they must be large, strong, and fast 
goers, and should be trained when quite 
young. A trained animal knows his place 
and his work, and will come to the harness 
when called. They are hitched up tandem 
fashion: the first we call the foregoer, and the 
last the steer dog. Each has a name and 
answers to it, especially at supper time. The 
harness and trappings are very gay, makinga 
bright contrast with the white silent world 
around. Each is adorned with a cloth called 
a ‘tapis’ beautifully worked with beads or 
wool. The collar is finished off with a 
standing iron frame from which ribbons of 
every hue float gaily in the wind. Each 
animal wears a few bells—tinkle, tinkle, 
tinkle is the never-ending and companion- 
able sound as we go along. Once we get 
started on our journey all goes well, the 
circulation quickens and we keep warm by 
continuous walking, and running; a ‘spell’ is 
called for at the end of every four or five 
miles to rest the dogs. About twelve o’clock 
we make a halt and boil the kettle and enjoy 
our meal. It consists of a piece of dried 
meat, taken with a lump of hard frozen 
grease, and a cup of milkless and sugarless 
tea, and we are off again. 

* At 3.30 during the short days we stop 
for the day and select our camping-place. 
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The spot must of course be well sheltered 
and easy of access ; last, but not least, there 
must be plenty of dry firewood. There under 
the northern sky, with no shelter but a 
blanket or a robe and the surrounding trees, 
we are to passthe night. Although we have 
travelled from twenty-five to thirty miles in 
our snow-shoes, there is much to be done 
before we can rest. Some clear a space 
large enough for the party to stretch them- 
selves in, others bring in the branches which 
are to form our mattresses and render our 
night’s sleep comfortable. The fire is in the 
centre, and we all need a share, so it must 
be a large one. The dogs impatiently 
watch their supper thaw— it is their only 
meal, and they are as tired as we are; then 
each animal makes his bed in the soft snow 
though it is 40° or 50° below zero and without 
any covering but their own warm coats they 
are soon sleeping and dreaming as only dogs 
can. Alas! they do not always sleep soundly 
enough, and sometimes we awake to find 
they have pillaged our stores. After supper 
and a chat we all sing a hymn; then we 
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read a chapter of Scripture with the aid 
of the lovely light of our camp fire, after 
which all kneeling, with nothing between 
us and the starry heavens, we thank our 
Father for the mercies of the day, seek 
His forgiveness, and commend ourselves 
to His loving care for the night. Such is a 
brief description of one of our days whilst 
travelling to an Indian camping-ground ac- 
companied, as not infrequently happens, by 
a number of Indians and others, who have 
joined me whilst on the journey.” 

It is a long established custom for both 
trader and missionary to give an entertain- 
ment to the Indians assembled at the station 
about Christmas or New Year time. Mrs. 
Canham, I gathered, was responsible for a 
good old English Christmas at Fort Selkirk. 
It was after many years of waiting and much 
contriving that invitations were sent out. Year 
by year little bits of things had reached the 
exiles at Fort Selkirk, just such nicknacks 
as please us at Christmas-tide. ‘“ We must 
have a Christmas-tree,” said Mrs. Canham 
to her husband, “and I'll make a big 
plum-pudding, and the schoolroom shall 
echo back merry laughter to far-away 
England.” So you can hear the Indians 
talking, and imagine their gestures as they 
go through the falling snow to these most 
wonderful of things— Christmas-tree plus 
plum-pudding. Look at the tiny people, 
dressed in pure white rabbit-skins, the crystal 
flakes thick upon them. And here, I fancy, 
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I’ve made a discovery. Is not this the pixie- 
land where old Father Christmas spends his 
childhood ? and are not these little folks so 
many Father Christmases in miniature? But 
we cannot stop to discuss that. ‘ They were 
all excitement about the whole affair,” said 
Archdeacon Canham, “ and when we wound 
up with a magic lantern—the first some of 
them had seen—there was a general feeling 
that fairyland had opened suddenly before 
them !” 

“And how are the miners affecting the 
people and the work ?” I queried. 

“The mission work that was begun for 
the Indians has had to be extended to the 
inrushing white population. Bishop Bompas 
has his headquarters at Forty Mile, and 
preaches to the miners every Sunday. There 
will probably be a good deal of distress at 
Klondyke, if large numbers go to the fields 
this spring, for I believe that all the rich 
ground is already covered. The diocese 
sadly needs help. There are, besides the 
Bishop and myself, but four other clergymen, 
with schoolmaster and schoolmistress, in the 
field. For ten years after arriving in the dis- 
trict, Bishop Bompas laboured assiduously, 
travelling through the country and acquaint- 
ing himself with the people, their manners, 
and their languages. For all he had a 
message, and his mode of delivering it could 
not but win the hearts of his hearers. In 
1874 he was consecrated first Bishop of 
Athabasca. On the division of the diocese 

of Athabasca, ten years later 
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(1884), he chose the northern 
portion, and took the title of 
Mackenzie River; and when 
in 1891 the diocese of Mac- 
kenzie River was divided, he 
again voluntarily took the new 
and more difficult field of 
Selkirk. We thus see the 
venerable Bishop gladly bear- 
ing the brunt of one new 
diocese after another, and 
during the twenty-two years 
of his episcopate, and thirty- 
two of a missionary’s life, he 
has nobly, and often painfully, 
held on. It would encourage 
us all, especially the Bishop, 
if some practical sympathy 
were forthcoming, for the 
altered condition of the 
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country needs many increased labourers, and 
that means funds.” 

Subscriptions may be sent for this special 
work addressed to Archdeacon Canham, 
Church Missionary Society, Salisbury Square, 
London, E.C., or to H. G. Malaher, Esq., 20 
Compton Terrace, Islington, London, N. 

My impression of Archdeacon Canham is 
that he is not above medium height and 
delicate rather than robust. How he accom. 
plished some of the arduous journeys he 
has made is a wonder to me. But there is a 
strong touch of sympathy in his manner, and 
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a great love for his wandering flock which 
seems a part of him, and cannot fail to win 
at once the confidence of those who meet 
him in that Great Lone Land. Although he 
has only been on furlough a few months, 
he is most anxious to start for “home” 
this spring. “One soon forgets the 
dialects, and things slip back so easily 
when one is away,” he said. That he will 
take with him the good wishes of all our 
readers we are certain: let us hope they 
will take a more practical form than that of 
words. 





A HEATHER BUSH IN A CRATER 


By THE Rev. HUGH MACMILLAN, D.D., LL.D. 


[Near Pozzuoli, about ten miles south-west of 
Naples, there is a half extinct volcano called the 
Solfatara, The last eruption was in the twelfth 
century, when it blew the top of the mountain to 
atoms and left it in its present truncated condition. 
The crater is surrounded by low white hills of 
pumice ; and the floor sounds hollow under a heavy 
footstep, showing that it is only a thin arch over a 
fiery abyss, from which are continually escaping 
jets of steam and sulphurous gas from fissures in 
the rock. In classic times this crater was called 
the Forum of Vulcan, and was the scene of the 
battle between Hercules and the Giants; and 
on one side of it there is a cave, from whose 


mouth at frequent intervals still come forth great 
volumes of flame and smoke, accompanied by a 
loud rumbling noise. It is supposed that a sub- 
terranean connection exists between the Solfatara 
and the crater of Vesuvius, for when the one is 
quiescent the other is in a state of violent erup- 
tion. On the tufaceous lips of the crater there 
are patches of bright verdure, which offer a 
singular contrast to the universal greyness of 
the scenery; and what is most remarkable is to 
see large bushes of myrtle and heather invading 
the floor of the crater, and seeming to thrive on 
the crumbling sulphur and alum that compose its 
soil.] 


CuiLp of the wind-swept, mist-drenched northern moor, 
What dost thou here, far from the hills of home, 


Living a life most alien to thy race ? 


Above thee bends a stainless violet sky, 


That knows no biting frost, or weeping cloud, 


Through which the unshaded sun pursues each day 


A lonely path that wearies eye and soul. 


Around thee are the crumbling calcined hills, 


The cinder-heaps thrown up by Vulcan’s Forge, 


Still belching forth from one dread cave its flames, 
And shaking with its roar the shuddering earth. 


Phcenix of Nature ! 


From the ashes white 


Of elemental fires, long since burnt out, 


Thou rearest up thy ghostly spire, that wears 
The sympathetic hues of all things round ; 
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Thy life subdued to what thou livest in. 

O’er the death-stricken scene, thy pale-lipped flowers 
Breathe a faint honeyed breath. Like Sinai’s bush, 
Where all is burning, thou art not consumed ; 

For He who makes the fire His minister, 

Preserves thee in the furnace-heart, to speak 

Of tender mercies over all His works. 


The flames but foster thee to fuller growth, 


And give an earlier greenness to thy leaves, 
With reverential tread I venture near 

To see this wonder, and to worship where 
Thy form enshrines the Oracle of God ! 





THE PRAYER THAT HAS POWER 


By THE REv. THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D., NEw Yorx 


LL of God’s mighty men and women 
have been mighty in prayer. When 
Martin Luther was in the mid-valley 
of his conflict with the man of sin 
he used to say that he could not get on 
without three hours a day in prayer. Charles 
G. Finney’s grip on God gave him a tre- 
mendous grip on sinners’ hearts. The 
greatest preacher of our times—Spurgeon— 
had pre-eminently the “ gift of the knees ;” 
the last prayer I ever heard him utter (at his 
own family worship) was one of the most 
wonderful that I ever listened to; it revealed 
the hiding of his power. Abraham Lincoln 
once said: “I have been driven many times 
to my knees by the overwhelming conviction 
that I had nowhere else to go; my own 
wisdom and that of all around me seemed 
insufficient for the day.” 

But what is prayer? Has every prayer 
power with God? Let us endeavour to get 
some clear ideas on that point. Some people 
seem to regard prayer as the rehearsal of a 
set form of solemn words, learned largely 
from the Bible or a liturgy; and when 
uttered they are only from the throat out- 
ward. Genuine prayer is a believing soul’s 
direct converse with God. Phillips Brooks 
has condensed it into four words—a “ true 
wish sent Godward.” By it, adoration, 
thanksgiving, confession of sin, and petition 


for mercies and gifts ascend to the throne, 
and by means of it infinite blessings are 
brought down from heaven. The pull of 
our prayer may not move the everlasting 
throne, but—like the pull on a line from the 
bow of a boat—it may draw us into closer 
fellowship with God, and fuller harmony with 
His wise and holy will. 

1. This is the first characteristic of the 
prayer that has power: “ Delight thyself in 
the Lord and He shall give thee the desires 
of thy heart.” A great many prayers are 
born of selfishness and are too much like 
dictation or command. None of God’s pro- 
mises are unconditional; and we have no 
such assets to our credit that we have a right 
to draw our cheques and demand that God 
shall pay them. The indispensable quality 
of all right asking is a right spirit toward our 
heavenly Father. When a soul feels such an 
entire submissiveness towards God that it 
delights in seeing Him reign, and His glory 
advanced, it may fearlessly pour out its 
desires ; for then the desires of God and the 
desires of that sincere submissive soul will 
agree. God loves to give to them who love 
to let Him have His way; they find their 
happiness in the chime of their own desires 
with the will of God. 

James and John once came to Jesus and 
made to Him the amazing request that He 
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would place one of them on His right hand 
and the other on His left hand when He set 
up His imperial government at Jerusalem! 
As long as these self-seeking disciples sought 
only their own glory, Christ could not give 
them the askings of their ambitious hearts. 
By-and-by, when their hearts had been re- 
newed by the Holy Spirit, and they had be- 
come so consecrated to Christ that they were 
in complete chime with Him, they were not 
afraid to pour out their deepest desires. 
James declares that, if we do not “ask 
amiss,” God will “give liberally.” John 
declares that “ whatsoever we ask, we receive 
of Him, because we keep His command- 
ments and do those things that are pleasing 
in His sight.” Just as soon as those two 
Christians found their supreme happiness in 
Christ and His cause they received the de- 
sires of their hearts. 

2. The second trait of prevailing prayer is 
that it aims at a mark, and knows what it is 
after. When we enter a store or shop we 
ask the salesman to hand us the particular 
article we want. There is an enormous 
amount of pointless, prayerless praying done 
in our devotional meetings ; it begins with 
nothing and ends nowhere. The model 
prayers mentioned in the Bible were short 
and right to the mark. ‘God be merciful 
to mea sinner!” ‘Lord, save me!” cries 
sinking Peter. ‘Come down, ere my child 
die!” exclaims the heart-stricken nobleman. 
Old Rowland Hill used to say, “I like short, 
ejaculatory prayer; it reaches heaven before 
the devil can get a shot at it.” 

3. In the next place, the prayer that has 
power with God must be a prepaid prayer. 
If we expect a letter to reach its destination 
we put a stamp on it; otherwise it goes to 
the Dead-letter Office. There is what may 
be called a Dead-prayer Office, and thousands 
of well-worded petitions get buried up there. 
All of God’s promises have their conditions ; 
we must comply with those conditions, or 
we cannot expect the blessings coupled with 
the promises. No farmer is such an idiot 
as to look for a crop of wheat unless he has 
ploughed and sowed his fields. In prayer, 
we must first be sure that we are doing our 
part if we expect God to do His part. There 
is a legitimate sense in which every Christian 
should do his utmost for the answering of 
his own prayers. When a certain venerable 
minister was called on to pray in a mission- 


ary convention he first fumbled in his pocket. 
and when he had tossed the coin into the 
plate he said, “I cannot pray until I have 
given something.” He prepaid his prayer. 
For the Churches in these days to pray, 
‘Thy kingdom come,” and then spend 
more money on jewellery and cigars than in 
the enterprise of Foreign Missions, looks 
almost like a solemn farce. God has no 
blessings for stingy pockets. When I hear 
requests for prayer for the conversion of a 
son or daughter, I say to myself, How much 
is that parent doing to win that child for 
Christ? The godly wife who makes her 
daily life attractive to her husband has a 
right to ask God for the conversion of that 
husband ; she is co-operating with the Holy 
Spirit, and prepaying her heart’s request. 
God never defaults ; but He requires that we 
prove our faith by our works, and that we 
never ask for a blessing that we are not ready 
to labour for, and to make any sacrifice to 
secure the blessing which our souls desire. 
4. Another essential of the prayer that 
has power with God is that it be the prayer 
of faith, and be offered in the name of Jesus 
Christ. ‘Whatsoever ye shall ask in my 
name, that will I do, that the Father may be 
glorified in the Son.” ‘The chief “ wrest- 
ling” that we are to do is not with any 
reluctance on God’s part; it is with the 
obstacles which sin and unbelief put in our 
pathway. What God orders we must submit 
to uncomplainingly; but we must never 
submit to what God can better. Never 
submit to be blocked in any pious purpose 
or holy undertaking if, with God’s help, you 
can roll the blocks out of your pathway. The 
faith that works while it prays commonly 
conquers ; for such faith creates such a con- 
dition of things that our heavenly Father can 
wisely hear us and help us. Oh, what a mag- 
nificent epic the triumphs of striving, toiling, 
victorious faith make! The firmament of 
Bible story blazes with answers to prayer, 
from the days when Elijah unlocked the 
heavens on to the days when the petitions 
in the house of John Mark unlocked the 
dungeon, and brought liberated Peter into 
their presence. The whole field of provi- 
dential history is covered with answered 
prayers as thickly as bright-eyed daisies cover 
our Western prairies. Find thy happiness 
in pleasing God, and sooner or later He will 
surely grant thee the desires of thy heart, 








FOR JACK 


WO little girls were walking along 
the road that led from Shurton 
Rectory to the market town, some 
three miles off. They had made 


a special petition to go unaccompanied, and 
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‘** Walked very quietly along, hand-in-hand ” 


had sadly refused Jack’s offer to go with 
them. Jack was their eldest brother, their 
ideal of all that was clever, heroic, teasing 
and helpful. But to enjoy his company 
to-day was quite out of the question, so they 
left him to do what he could in battling 
against a big trouble that had come upon 
him, and started off on their errand of help 
for Jack, which Jack was not yet to know 
anything about. 








Certain shares had been left to Jack by 
his godfather, and the dividends which had 
made Harrow possible for him were expected 
to be the backbone of his support at Keble, 
where he hoped to enter within a short time. 

But the company in which these shares 
were held had collapsed, and there was 
no possibility of any of the capital being 
repaid. It was a great blow to the 
young fellow, who had looked forward to 
taking orders and working in a special 
direction, with all the force and fire of a 
nature that was strong in self-control. 

There were two courses open to Jack; 
the one was home-preparation with his 
father’s help, and the seeking of ordina- 
tion as a literate; the other was the 
acceptance of an offer from a friend 
of his father’s to take him into his 
office without a premium, and let 
him work his way to independence. 
Scylla and Charybdis the lad called 
them, and with all the wisdom riper 
experience had brought them, his 
parents felt precisely as he did. 
They all had, down in the depths 
of their gentle souls, ambition that 
fought against the pricks. To be a 
literate, an illiterate parson, as Jack 
bitterly called it, was hard ; sometimes 
it seemed harder even than to give up 
the aim and hope of years. And then 
they blamed themselves and counted up 
all “ the nice literates”” they knew, and 
tried hard to feel aright. “It’s mean, 
mother, downright mean, to care so 
much for Keble in proportion to what I 
ought tocare for, you know. It’s rotten.” 
And the lad wept on his mother’s 
breast, and she comforted him. There 
was no doubt he would decide nobly, 

but the time was hard. 

The little sisters were full of sympathy. 
Jack not go to Keble! Jack not be a proper 
clergyman! Jack perhaps not be a clergy- 
man at all, only a money-grubber. They 
didn’t know what a money-grubber was, but 
Jack had hastily used the term of his possible 
future self: and the terms of youth are not 
always correct, nor is its indignation rightly 
measured. Oh, if only something could be 
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done! And then had come the dawn of a 
hope. ‘They chanced upon a story which 
seemed to the dear little souls the opening 
of a door; there was a way to get money for 
Jack! They could help him by giving up 
something they would miss very much; 
something it would sharply hurt to part 
with. 

“We can bear the pain, can’t we, Esther ?” 
Betty said, as they sat with little hands clasped 
close in each other’s. 

‘“‘We shall be like babies,” said Esther. 
“We must live on pap.” 

*“ And never have turkey and ham, and 
plum-pudding and stickjaw and nuts ?” 

“ No, never, never.” 

“ But we needn’t have doéiles, Esther ? 
Jack says Baby looks like the caterpillar 
smoking the hookah, in ‘ Alice in Wonder- 
land.’ I don’t want to look like a cater 
pillar smoking a hookah, do you, Ess?” 

Esther paused a moment, and then said, 
*T don’t so much mind, when it’s for 
Jack. But I don’t think we need have 
bottles. We can always use our chris- 
tening spoons, We can have eggs, 
you know, and soft bits of fruit.” 

“ But when we're big ladies and 
got married, what shall we do ?” 

“T don’t know. ‘There isn’t any- 
body else like it, I think. But, you 
see, Betty, some people is different 
from other people, so perhaps it 
won’t matter.” 

The purpose was strong as ever 
when they started for town next day, 
refusing Jack’s proffered company, 
and thus beginning the sacrifice for 
him. 

I think the boy was worthy of the 
little sisters’ devotion, which had mani- 
fested itself in so many ways, and in- 
deed he was good to them, and loved 
them dearly. 

They walked very quietly along, 
hand-in-hand, not, as they were wont 
to do, stopping ever and anon to drink 
in the spring scents, and the spring 
sounds, and the spring colours. 

They pressed each other’s hands 
before they mounted the six stone 
steps which they had never seen with- 
out a flutter of the heart; the steps 


that led up to the door whose brass 
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plate told that Mr. Richard Carden, surgeon- 
dentist, was to be consulted on Thursdays 
between ten and three. 

The door was opened almost before the 
bell had been rung. 

“ Mr. Carden, miss? But it’s after hours, 
and he'll be starting for London in a few 
minutes.” 

“Oh, ask him to see 
Esther, entreatingly. 

The woman looked at the little faces that 
seemed so strangely, sadly earnest. 

**T’ll tell him, miss ; but you know he lives 
in London, and he won’t like missing his 
train.” 

‘What's this ? what’s this?” said a quick 
voice, whose owner took the children’s 
hands. ‘ What’s the matter, little maids ? 
Has mother sent you on some message, 
forgetting my hours ?” 

“No, Mr. Carden. 


us, Please,” said 


Oh, please, may we 


see you for just a few minutes ?” 


‘The dentist looked half-comically, all kindly, at 
the children ” 
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“It'll lose me the four o’clock,” he said 
to himself. But the wistful child-faces had 
prevailed, and after a quickly given order to 
the maid, Mr. Carden took the children into 
his consulting-room. 

“ Now, my dear Miss Esther, tell me your 
mother’s business.” 

“It’s not mother’s, Mr. Carden, it’s ours. 
Betty and I want you to buy our teeth.” 

He looked at the child, and something on 
her face made him suppress the low whew- 
w—w—w, that was coming. 

“JT don’t understand, little one. What 
has put such a notion into your heads ?” 

‘‘Oh, Mr. Carden, you do buy teeth, don’t 
you?” 

“And what if I do, my small merchant of 
pearls ?” 

“You'll buy ours, won’t you? I know 
you will. They’re very nice little teeth, 
indeed, and they haven’t any holes in them. 
We’ve examined ’em very carefully.” 

The children looked wistfully at the 
dentist. The dentist looked half-comically, 
all kindly, at the children. 

* And how much do you want for ’em, 
please ?” 

‘“ The lady gave the little boy ten pounds 
for his one, and cs 

Mr. Carden was guilty of an interruption. 

“What lady and what little boy, Miss 
Esther, if you please ?” 

“The lady that lost her tooth. She was 
a very grand lady, and she had lovely teeth, 
and she fell and knocked one out. It was 
a front one, and she went to a dentist’s, and 
a little Irish boy was going by—at least I 
think he was Irish, but he might have been 
Scotch, and he had beautiful teeth, and he 
let the dentist pull one out and put it in the 
lady’s gum, and it stuck, and it grew there, 
and she gave him ten pounds. And I have 
twenty-eight teeth, and Betty has _twenty- 
seven, because, you know, Mr. Carden, you 
pulled out one of Betty’s, and it never grew 
any more. And we have made a little sum, 
and it’s all right, for we’ve done it on our 
slates. And ten times twenty-eight is two 
hundred and eighty, and ten times twenty- 
seven is two hundred and seventy, and that 
makes five hundred and fifty.” 

Mr. Carden’s face was a_ study while 
Esther was speaking. ‘And so you want 
five hundred and fifty pounds for your teeth, 
little ones?” 
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The children blushed, and Esther said, 
“We shouldn’t mind taking five hundred, 
Mr. Carden. Father told us once that 
people give things for less when they sell a 
good many. I think five hundred will be 
cnough, but we should like it as soon as you 
can let us have it.” 

*“ And would you mind telling me what 
you would do with the money ?” 

‘Oh, Mr. Carden, it’s a secret, but we'll 
tell you. Jack wants ever so badly to go to 
Keble, and we all want him to, but that 
horrid bank went and broke, and he can’t go 
to Oxford, and he can’t be as good a clergy- 
man if he doesn’t, for he’ll have to be a 
littery, you know ; and perhaps even he can’t 
be a clergyman at all.” 

** And you want to sell your teeth to send 
him to Oxford, eh?” 

“‘ Yes,” said the little sisters together. 

“But do you know that you'll be ugly 
without them? Not pretty little girls any 
more ? ” 

It was the last drop in the bitter cup, and 
Mr. Carden would have gladly have borne 
sharp punishment for having poured it in. 
But it was drunk up too. 

“Don’t cry, Betty darling. 
Jack.” 

But behind the dentist’s spectacles there 
was a mist of tears too. Then Mr. Carden 
wrote a little not2, which he asked the 
children to deliver to their father, asking if 
he might see him next day. 

** But you won’t tell any one, Mr. Carden?” 

“ Little ladies, you know we could not 
buy your teeth without father’s consent ; but 
I have said nothing now. Will you trust 
me?” And he pressed the children’s 
hands rather hard in his. ‘ Good-by, now ; 
God bless you, children. God bless you.” 

“ Mr. Carden was crying,” said Betty, as 
they left the house. 

“Yes,” said Esther. 

The next day Mr. Carden spoke to the 
Rector out of the fulness of the new life that 
had come to him. He told him of his 
children’s sacrifice, and he asked him to make 
a sacrifice himself instead—the sacrifice of a 
man’s natural reluctance to take help from 
an outsider. “I have been taught of God 
through your children. It is a very small 
thing to ask to be allowed to help your 
boy.” 

The Rector clasped his friend’s hand 
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close, and promised that if Jack saw his way 
to take the gift, his would not be the hand 
to hinder him. 

“TI always knew that women-folk could 
give themselves up in a wonderful fashion ; 
but somehow these children have shown me 
the glory of love in a new way.” 
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** My poor little chicks!” said the Rector. 
‘IT wonder where they got hold of that 
arrantly nonsensical story.” 

“ Well, I am thankful that, somehow, they 
did get hold of it, and most thankful that 
no one had the opportunity of undeceiving 
them.” 
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By tHe Very Rey. F. W. FARRAR, D.D., DEAN oF CANTERBURY 


THIRD PAPER—JOHN BUNYAN 


N my two first papers I have tried to 
show you how the works of God’s 
most gifted sons, 


Our loftier brothers, but one in blood, 


may brighten our lives, enlarge our in- 
tellects, widen our sympathies, uplift us 
above the greed, the narrowness, the 
querulous discontent, the vulgar selfishness 
which are the curse and bane of so many 
lives. 

I will now speak of a great Puritan writer, 
from whose simple vividness and keen in- 
sight into human nature we may all learn 
lessons of lifelong value. 

He enforced for us the great truths of 
righteousness which he had himself learnt in 
the books of experience and of scripture, 
which are the best books of the living 


God. 


John Bunyan was born at Elstow, in 
Bedfordshire, in 1628, the year in which the 
House of Commons forced Charles I. to con- 
sent to the Petition of Rights. Milton was a 
son of the middle classes; the father of 
Shakespeare was a respectable tradesman ; 
but Bunyan was the son of a tinker, in days 
when tinkers were mostly regarded as gipsics 
and vagabonds. “I was,” he says, “of a 
low and inconsiderable generation, my 
father’s house being of that rank that is 
meanest and most despised of all families in 
the land.” It was this working-tinker in 
whom God kindled the light of holy genius, 
to which we owe “The Pilgrim’s Progress 
from Earth to Heaven.” 


Not to the rich He came, nor to the ruling, 
Men full of meat, whom wholly He abhors; 
Not to the fools, grown insolent in fooling 
Most when the lost are dying at the doors. 
This is His will; He takes and He refuses, 
Wise ones, not mighty, for His saints whom 
men deny ; 
Finds Him ambassadors He chooses, 
No! such as John, or Gideon, or I. 


Bunyan’s childhood fell in a time of wild 
religious and political ferment, and in an age 
when men’s beliefs were more concrete, less 
shadowy, more intensely real than now. 
Born with a vivid imagination, he was even 
in his childhood so conscious of his boyish 
faults that he was scared and affrighted with 
fearful dreams, and visions of devils. He 
fell into the sins of swearing and lying, and 
looked with terrified misgiving and remorse 
on amusements which in themselves were 
perfectly innocent. He had no books except 
the romance of Sir Bevis of Southampton, 
and the Bible, of which he understood every 
word in the most literal sense. 

Thousands of youths in England at this 
moment are leading livesten times morevicious 
and godless and self-indulgent than that of 
this tinker’s boy without feeling one twinge 
of his terrible remorse. So sensitive was his 
conscience that, at a single rebuke, he gave 
up the habit of swearing, into which, from 
early years, he had unconsciously fallen. — 

* As I was standing at a_neighbour’s 
shop-window, and there cursing and swearing 
after my wonted manner, there sat within 
the woman of the house who heard me, and, 
though she was an ungodly wretch, protested 
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that she trembled to hear me. At this 
reproof I was put to secret shame before the 
God of heaven; wherefore, while I stood 
there, hanging down my head, I wished that 
I might be a little child again, that my father 
might learn me to speak without this wicked 
way of swearing.” 

He was twice saved from drowning, and 
once from the bite of an adder ; and once, 
when he had enlisted in the Puritan army, a 
sentinel who had asked to take his place was 
shot through the heart. This deepened his 
sense of a Divine Providence over him, and 
made his conscience still more acutely sen- 
sitive, though he was entirely free from all 
the more flagrant and debasing forms of 
vice. At nineteen he married an orphan 
girl, and worked steadily and skilfully as a 
tinker. His wife was a good Christian ; and 
he derived benefit from two books——“ The 
Plain Man’s Pathway to Heaven ” and “ The 
Practice of Piety ”—which were her only 
dower. But Bunyan was living at a time 
when men had seen the hollowness of a 
functional religion, and had realised that 
their souls had to do with the living and 
eternal God, who will tolerate no shams. 
He became convinced of the necessity for a 
new birth, and conscious that he had not 
attained to it. So terribly was he in earnest, 
that he was even morbidly conscientious. ‘I 
durst not take up a pin, or a stick, though 
but so big as a straw, for my conscience 
now was sore, and would smart at every 
touch. I could not tell how to speak my 
words, for fear I should misplace them.” 
This unhealthy self-introspection drove him 
to the very verge of madness. He be- 
came sorry that God had made him a 
man. He blessed the condition of the 
birds, beasts and fishes; he envied even the 
dog or the toad, for they had not a sinful 
nature; they were not obnoxious to the 
wrath of God. He felt himself haunted by 
devils. An old copy of “ Luther’s Commen- 
tary on the Galatians ” brought him comfort 
for a time ; but then, as a bird shot from a 
tree, he fell into despair, until voices from 
heaven seemed to comfort him, and at last 
the clouds and thick darkness which had so 
long enshrouded him broke, and were scat- 
tered, and thenceforth he enjoyed in his 
inmost soul the sunlight of God’s peace. 
After this he became so happy that he felt 
inclined to go out, and tell even the 
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crows on the ploughed fields of his great 
joy. 

We need not further follow the story of 
his life. While still a young man he was called 
to the ministry among the Baptists in 1657, 
and at the Restoration was imprisoned in 
Bedford Jail, because he would not promise 
not to preach among his fellow-believers. 
For twelve years he continued in prison, for 
conscience’ sake, supporting himself and his 
wife and children by making tags for boot- 
laces. The parting from his loved ones, 
he says, ‘* was often as the pulling of his 
flesh from his bones.” He thought that he 
was leaving them to wants, hardships and 
miseries, “especially my poor blind child, 
who lay nearer my heart than all I had 
besides. ‘Poor child,’ thought I, ‘ what 
sorrow art thou like to have for thy portion 
in this world! Thou must be beaten, suffer 
hunger, cold, nakedness, and a thousand 
calamities, though I cannot now endure the 
winds to blow on thee. But yet,’ thought 
I, ‘I must venture all with God, though it 
goes to the quick to leave thee.’” Thus, as 
sincerity had triumphed in his conversion, 
so conscience triumphed over the severest 
temptations in making him ready to give up 
everything rather than duty. 

How amply God repays, how infinitely 
He rewards, those who sacrifice everything 
for Him! If they have persecutions, they 
have also the hundredfold recompense here 
on earth, and, in the world to come, life 
everlasting. It is to Bunyan’s imprisonment 
that he owes his immortality, and what was 
infinitely dearer to him, the beatitude of 
conferring untold benefits upon the children 
of God. 

For it was in prison that he wrote his 
“Grace Abounding to the Chief of Sinners,” 
which is his spiritual autobiography, and the 
immortal ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress from Earth to 
Heaven.”* When I was young you could 
hardly find a child, that could read at all, 
who had not read “The Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress”; but in these days I find many who 
have never studied this immortal book. Should 
this be the case with any who read this 
paper, I trust that they will at once repair 
the loss, and learn some of the most sacred. 
and serious of all human lessons clothed in 
a story full of charm, which they may each 


* The third, and complete, edition appeared in 1679. 
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purchase for themselves for a few pence, and 
have, thereafter, as a lifelong possession. 

* As I walked through the wilderness of 
the world,” so the story opens, “I lighted 
on a certain place where there was a den 
(Bedford Jail), and I laid me down in that 
place to sleep; and as I slept I dreamed a 
dream. I dreamed, and behold, a man, 
clothed in rags, standing with his face from 
his own home with a book in his hand, and 
a great burden on his back.” 

The man is Christian, or, in other words, 
Bunyan himself; the book is the Bible; the 
burden is the load of his sins ; the history of 
his wanderings, perils, and compensations is 
more or less the history of every human 
soul which is not content with the base de- 
yotion to worthless things. ‘The adventures 
of Christian, after his soul had once been 
awakened, are those which may befall each 
one of us on our journey from earth to that 
which comes hereafter. But with what 
beautiful, simple touches are these experi- 
ences described by Bunyan in such passages 
as these : 

Christian reads his roll, and looking upon 
Evangelist verycarefully, said, “Whither must 
I fly?” Then said Evangelist. pointing with 
his finger over a very wide field, “ Do you 
see yonder wicket-gate?” ‘The man said 
“No.” Then said the other, “ Do you see 
yonder shining light?” He said, “ I think I 
do.” ‘Then said Evangelist, “Keep that 
light in your eye, and go up directly thereto; 
so shalt thou see the gate, at which, when 
thou knockest, it shall be told thee what 
thou shalt do.” So I saw in my dream that 
the man began to run, he looked not behind 
him, but fled towards the middle of the 
plain. Now over the gate there was written, 
“Knock and it shall be opened unto you.” 
He knocked therefore more than once or 
twice. At last there came a grave person to 
the gate, named Good Will, who asked who 
was there? and whence he came? and what 
he would have? “ Here isa poor burdened 
sinner,” said Christian. ‘I come from the 
City of Destruction, but am going to the 
Mount Zion. I would know, sir, if you are 
willing to let me in?” “Iam willing with 
all my heart,” said he; and with that he 
opened the gate. Then Christian is shown 
the warning scenes in the House of the In- 
terpreter ; and comes to the cross, at the 
foot of which his burden is loosed from off 
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his back ; then the Shining Ones met him with 
the words, “‘ Peace be to thee.” Then we 
are introduced to the various persons whom 
he meets upon his pilgrimage: Sloth, and 
Formalist, and Hypocrite, and Mistrust, and 
Talkative, but also Faithful and Hopeful. 
He falls asleep on the Hill Difficulty and 
loses his roll; he comes to the House 
Beautiful, where dwell Prudence, Piety, and 
Charity, and where he rests in the large 
upper chamber, whose window opened to- 
wards the sunrising, and the name of the 
chamber was Peace. There he is clad in the 
armour of God, and meets the fiend Apollyon 
in the Valley of Humiliation, and when he is 
on the point of being crushed, seizing his 
sword, gave Apollyon a deadly wound, so 
that he spread forth his dragon wings, and 
sped him away, that Christian for a season 
saw him no more. After that the fiends 
whisper evil thoughts in his ears in the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death, but he passes 
through it safely and meets Faithful, who is 
martyred in Vanity Fair. Then, after rest 
in the Meadow of Lilies, he tries a bypath, 
and is seized by Giant Despair, and nearly 
killed in Doubting Castle; but he is wel- 
comed by the shepherds on the Delectable 
Mountains, and so at last reaches the Land 
of Beulah, whose air was very sweet and 
pleasant, where they heard continually the 
singing of birds, and saw every day the flowers, 
and heard the voice of doves, and were in 
sight of the gates of pearl, while there the 
Shining Ones commonly walked, because it 
was upon the borders of heaven; and so, at 
last, they pass the Dark River, and all the 
trumpets sound for them on _ the 
side. 

Scarcely less beautiful and edifying is the 
second part—the pilgrimage of Christiana 
and her boys—of which I have no time to 
speak. But let mé point out one or two 
characteristics of these beautiful and helpful 
books. 


other 


i. Notice, first, the many pointed sentences 
in which they abound, such as these: 

** Prayer will make a man cease from sin, 
or sin will entice a man to cease from 
prayer.” 

* One leak will sink a ship, and one sin 
will destroy a sinner.” 

“When your garments are white,” 
Jesus, “ the world will count you mine.” 

“ Nothing can harm me but sin ; nothing 


says 
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can grieve me but sin; nothing can make 
me base before my foes but sin.” 

“Ts it little in thine eyes that our King 
doth offer thee mercy ?” 

ii. Notice, next, the great beauty of many 
special passages : 

(a) Here is one. After telling how 
Apollyon straddled over the whole breadth 
of the way before Christian, and pressed on 
him, throwing darts as thick as hail, and 
wounded him in his head, his hand, and his 
foot, he adds : 

“In this combat no one can imagine, 
unless he had seen and heard as I did, what 
yelling and hideous roaring Apollyon made 
all the time of the fight; he spake like a 
dragon ; and on the other side what sighs 
and groans burst forth from Christian’s 
heart. I never saw him, all the while, give 
so much as one pleasant look, till he per- 
ceived he had wounded Apollyon with his 
two-edged sword ; then, indeed, he did smile 
and look upward ; but it was the dreadfullest 
sight that I ever saw.” 

(6) Or take this scene. Interpreter leads 
Christiana and her boys “ into aroom where 
was a man who could look no way but 
downwards, with a muckrake in his hand. 
There stood also one over his head, with a 
celestial crown, and proffered him that crown 
for his muckrake; but the man did neither 
look up nor regard, but raked to himself the 
straws, the small sticks, and dust of the 
floor.” It is an image of a man of this 
world, devoted exclusively to earthly things. 
“Then,” said Christiana, “oh deliver me 
from this muckrake!” “ That prayer,” 
said the Interpreter, “has lain by till it is 
almost rusty. ‘ Give me not riches’ is scarce 
the prayer of one of ten thousand. Straws, 
and sticks, and dust, with most, are the 
great things now looked after.” 

(c) ‘Take one more lovely passage : 

*“Now as they were going along, and 
talking, they espied a boy feeding his father’s 
sheep. The boy was in very mean clothes, 
but of a very fresh and _ well-favoured 
countenance ; and as he sat by himself he 
sang. ‘Hark!’ said Mr. Greatheart, ‘ to 
what the shepherd-boy saith. So they 
hearkened, and he said: 


‘‘ He that is down needs fear no fall; 
He that is low, no pride; 
He that is humble, ever shall 
Have God to be his guide. 
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I am content with what I have, 
Little be it, or much: 

And, Lord, contentment still I crave, 
Because thou savest such.” 


‘Then,’ said the guide, ‘Do you hear him ? 
I will dare to say this boy lives a merrier 
life, and wears more of that herb called 
heart’s-ease in his bosom, than he that is 
clad in silk and velvet.’ ” 

iii. Notice, thirdly, the wonderful vivid- 
ness and reality of Bunyan’s impersonations. 
‘« They are not,” it has been said, ‘* shadowy 
abstractions, but men and women of our own 
everyday world. Weare not unacquainted 
with Mr. Byends of the town of Fair Speech, 
who always has the luck to jump in his 
judgment with the way of the times, and to 
get thereby, and who always walks with 
Religion when he goes in his silver slippers. 
His kindred and surroundings are only too 
familiar to us: his wife, that very virtuous 
woman my Lady Feigning’s daughter, Mr. 
l‘acingbothways, Mr. Anything, and the rest. 
Nor is his schoolmaster, one Mr. Gripeman, 
of the market-town of Lovegain, in the 
county of Coveting, a stranger to us. Obsti- 
nate with his dogged determination, and 
Pliable with his shallow impressionableness, 
are among our acquaintances. We have 
before now come across the brisk lad, Ignor- 
ance, from the town of Conceit; and the 
man, ‘Temporary, who lived in a house two 
miles off from Honesty. Shortround and 
Sleephead, and Linger-after-lust we know 
them all. Where is the town which does 
not contain Mrs. Timorous, and her coterie of 
gossips, Mrs. Batseyes, Mrs. Lightmind, and 
Mrs. Knownothing, all as merry as the maids ; 
and Madam Bubble, speaking very smoothly, 
with a smile at the end of each sentence? 
Nor are we entirely unacquainted with ‘the 
young woman whose name was Dull.’ ” 

How marvellously picturesque again is the 
description of the City of Vanity Fair, with 
its fools, knaves and rogues, and their hatred 
of true Christians, their railing accusations ; 
and as for the evidence sworn against good 
men by Envy, Superstition, and Pickthank, 
before the brutal judge, Lord Hategood, why 
we hear it every day. Then went the Jury 
out, and first Mr. Blindman, the foreman, 
said, “I see clearly that the man is a heretic.” 
‘Then said Mr. Nogood, “* Away with such a 
fellow from the earth.” “ Ay,” said Mr. 
Malice, “for I hate the very looks of him.” 
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Then said Mr. Love-lust, ‘I could never 
endure him.” ‘Nor I,” said Mr. Live-loose, 
“for he would always be condemning my 
way.” ‘ Hang him! hang him,” said Mr. 
Heady. ‘A sorry scrub!” said Mr. High- 
mind. ‘“ My heart riseth against him,” said 
Mr. Enmity. “He is a rogue,” said Mr. 
Liar. ‘ Hanging is too good for him,” said 
Mr. Cruelty. “Let us despatch him out of 
the way,” said Mr. Hate-light. ‘* Then,” 
said Mr. Implacable, ‘‘ might I have all the 
world given me, I could never be reconciled 
to him, therefore let us bring him in guilty 
of death.” And so they did. They scourged 
Faithful, they buffeted him, they lanced his 
flesh with knives, they stoned him with 
stones, last of all they burned him to ashes at 
the stake. Thus came Faithful to his end. 

I have no space to speak of Bunyan’s 
other works, of his “Grace Abounding,” 
which is the spiritual autobiography of 
his early years before he found peace and 
happiness in the conviction of assured for- 
giveness and of the love of God. His 
“History of Mr. Badman” is hardly an 
allegory. Itisa page torn out of the volume 
of Bunyan’s daily experience. Mr. Badman 
is simply an ordinary, vulgar, typical English 
scoundrel. Even as a child he lies and 
pilfers and swears. Apprenticed to a good 
man, he robs him and runs away. Appren- 
ticed to a wicked man, he neglects his work, 
robs the till, and corrupts the family. He 
is started in business. Being tall and fair, he 
marries a lady with money, runs into debt, 
spends her dower, cheats, lies, and by base 
shrewdness prospers. His wife dies of a 
broken heart. But no man can escape the 
consequences of his misdeeds. Ina drunken 
fit Mr. Badman breaks his legs and becomes 
seriously ill; while in his cups he is tricked 
into a second marriage with a drab, who 
squanders his ill-got “hatfuls of money,” 
and he dies worthless and impenitent, suffer- 
ing no Nemesis but that of his own brutal 
and selfish habits; “travelling along the 
primrose path to the everlasting bonfire, with 
such pleasures as a brute may find in them,” 
and yet leaving us with the conviction that, 
even if there were no bonfire, we should 
prefer to be with Christian even among his 
severest hardships. 

Bunyan’s “ Holy War,” the story of how 
the armies of the great King recovered the 
lost town of Mansoul, and how it was again 
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partially lost, is another fine allegory, well 
worth the reading. In his later years too 
Bunyan acquired great fame as a preacher, 
nor can we wonder at this, for he himself 
says : ‘*What I preached I did myself feel, yea 
I did smartingly feel.” When Charles II. 
expressed his surprise to Dr. Owen that a 
man of his learning “ could sit and hear an 
illiterate tinker prate,” “ May it please your 
Majesty,” answered Dr. Owen, “could I 
possess that tinker’s ability for preaching I 
would most glady relinquish all my learning.” 
Amid these works, at the age of sixty, death 
came upon him, and in a way which all 
might envy: for it was in consequence 
of a deed of mercy. A youth, a neighbour 
of Bunyan’s, happening to fall info the dis- 
pleasure of his father, and being much 
troubled in mind upon that account, as also 
for that his father proposed to disinherit 
him, asked Bunyan to act as his inter- 
cessor. Bunyan, always ready for any good 
office, undertook the task, and used such 
pressing arguments against anger and passion, 
as also for love and reconciliation, that the 
heart of the father yearned towards his re- 
turning son. After this good deed he had 
to ride from Reading to London, forty miles 
through the drenching rain. Wet to the 
skin and very tired, he was seized with a 
fever and “ with a constant and Christian 
patience, with holy words of peace and hope, 
resigned his soul into the hands of his most 
merciful Redeemer.” 


It was a life good and true; and the books 
which were its outcome were written by 
Bunyan as with his heart’s blood. I recom- 
mend them to you. If you will honestly 
and carefully read and study them, they may 
do you more good than many sermons. 
When you are struggling through the Slough 
cf Despond, or running towards the Wicket 
Gate, or toiling up the Hill Difficulty, or 
shut up in Doubting Castle, or fighting 
Apollyon in the Valley of Humiliation, or 
engaged in your business in Vanity Fair with 
its many temptations to ungodliness, dis- 
honesty, and lust, you may learn many a 
lesson of wisdom and courage from the poor 
imprisoned tinker of Bedford, who died more 
than two hundred years ago.* 

* Bunyan was liberated from prison for a time 
in 1666, and finally in 1672. He died in 1688. 











‘*Lo! a cock pheasant with only one leg outside it” 


THE 


BIRDS’ CHRISTMAS-TREE 


By BERNARD JONES 


os HEN we have had our Christ- 
mas-tree, shall we give the 
birds one?” said a dear little 
friend of mine, eight years old. 

*« Give the birds one?” I asked. ‘“ What- 
ever do you mean?” And as I spoke there 
came to me the first brightening glimpse of 
a pretty idea. 

«‘ Qh, don’t you know,” was the little one’s 
reply. ‘“ When they had had their Christmas- 
tree in my new story-book, they gave the 
birds one for themselves.” 

By this time I saw it all, but I asked, 
“ How did they do that ?” 

“‘ Oh, they put the Tree in the garden, and 
hung all kinds of nice things on it, not 
people’s things you know, but things that the 
birds think nice.” 

“ Such as 





>” 


‘Qh, apples and pears, and bread, and bits 
of fat, and potatoes and all those things.” 

“Yes ; and then?” 

“Oh, the birds all came to the tree and 
enjoyed themselves very much.” 

‘*¢ And you would like to give them one ?” 

‘Yes, I should, very much.” 

“Then you shall, and on Twelfth Night 
we'll take our Tree out on to the lawn and 
set it up for them, and perhaps our birds will 
invite the other birds, and there will be a 
really jolly New Year’s party.” 

“Do you think our Rooks will bring the 
others ; for, if they do, there will be rather 
many for the Tree, won’t there?” was the 
anxious inquiry. And not without reason, as 
we had just seen some hundreds of rooks 
winging their evening way over our garden 
towards the High Woods. 
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THE BIRDS’ CHRISTMAS-TREE 


“J don’t think the Rooks will care for a 
New Year’s party,” said I. ‘“ You see, they 





are always having parties of their own———” 
“ And they invite the Jackdaws, and the 
Wood-pigeons, and the Starlings . 


“Yes, so we sha’n’t have any of them.” 

“And the Pheasants! will ¢#ey come? 
and the Partridges ?” 

“TI daresay they may, some of them, for 
they are always on the lawn very early in 
the morning, and generally at sunset too, but 
we shall have to put their presents on the 
ground, as pheasants and partridges do not 
get up into trees to eat.” 

‘«¢ And the Woodpeckers? No, I suppose 
they wouldn’t come—but the Nuthatches, 
would they come ?” 

“ T expect they might.” 

*‘Oh, and won’t the Tits come, just! and 
Mr. Robin, and Mr. Chaffinch, and Mr. 
Hedgesparrow !” 

“ Yes, they are all sure to be there. But 
don’t you think we ought to write them an 
invitation, and put it up somewhere where 
they can all see it and tell each other?” 
And she clapped her hands at the thought. 

«“ But we must not put the invitation in an 
envelope, must we ?” 

“No. We will write it onacard. You 
shall write it. For you write such a nice 
large round hand that the birds are sure to 
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understand it better than they would my 
little writing.” 

“Oh! Tl tell you. Tl write it on the 
back of a New Year’s card, and then, which- 
ever side they read, the print side or my 
writing side, they will know it is something 
nice. But will the foreign birds understand 
it—all in English?” 

“ Well, there are not many foreign birds 
here just now, only fieldfares and redwings, 
and they are too shy to come. So it is no 
use to invite them.” 

“JT am glad it does not matter; for it 
would not be kind to invite one kind of bird 
and not the other, would it? I suppose ”— 
reluctantly —“ I must ask the Jays. Oh— 
but—suppose—that Sparrowhawk accepts the 
invitation ! ” 

“Dear me! Yes. I never thought of 
that. It would rather spoil the day if the 
sparrowhawk came.” 

“Well, suppose I only invite the Jiéle 
birds ?” 

* Don’t you think that would rather offend 
them? Iam quite sure the Great Tit would 
not like being called a little bird.” 

“Oh, well, then suppose I said that, as 
our Tree was not big enough for big birds, I 
could not ask anybody bigger than a black- 
bird. Would that be rude?” 

* No,” said I, smiling at the woman-in-the- 





“Watching through the window for the coming of her guests” 
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child, “J don’t think any of them could be 
offended at that.” 

“And will you hang the things up for 
me?” said the gleeful little creature. “ And 
I think it would be nice if we hung up some 
bird-seed as well.” 

“ How ?” 

“ Oh, don’t you know those little baskets 
lined with muslin that we have on our own 
Tree filled with hundreds-and-thousands ? 
Wouldn’t they do for the birds filled with 
seed ?” 

*Capitally. And now you must trot off. 
I have letters to write for the post. And 
listen! there’s your canary calling you.” 

‘Qh! shall I invite the Canary ?” 

*T don’t think I should. I should give 
it a treat at home.” 

“With my white rat and the pup?” 

“ Yes, they would make a nice cosy little 
party.” 

* And Lizzie, perhaps, would let Mr. Bull- 
finch come.” (Oh, the joy of it!) And 


»” 





“Yes, but I have letters to write before 
the post goes, so off you go.” 

And the little feet sped swiftly down the 
passage to carry to the household the stirring 
tidings of the Christmas-tree for the birds. 


* H a * 


And by-and-by, in the fulness of time, 
Twelfth Night came, and the invitation was 
hung up on the wych-elm in the middle of 
the paddock ; and the Tree that had stood at 
the end of the long room, a thing of beauty 
and a joy for a fortnight, was lifted out of 
the great blue vase and carried out on to 
the lawn before the windows, and, with a 
wire strawberry frame to support it, stood 
there bold and beautiful. It was studded 
with buttons of coloured wax where the 
tapers had been, and here and there, it was 
spangled with tiny atoms of gilt and glass. 
And out to it was carried a trayful of presents 
for the birds, all wired, and, ‘just like real 
presents,” were fastened on to the boughs. 
And when they were all in place it was 
surprising how gay the Tree looked with its 
slices of carrot and turnip, its potatoes and 
parsnips, its bright apples “just beginning 
to go,” and rosy-sided pears that had “gone” 
within, its strips and balls of fat, and crusts 
of bread, and its baskets of bird-seed. 
Almost too gay, I thought, for the taste of 
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the birds. But the child didn’t, and if she 
had had her way would have hung up oranges 
and crackers which she had “ saved” for the 
birds. Instead of them, we put up for her 
small guests dates strung on wires, shelled 
nuts, and, treat of all treats, two halves of a 
hard-boiled egg. And on the ground under 
the Tree were thrown crumbs and little 
scraps. 

Then everybody went away to their day’s 
work. Only the child sate, on a cushion on 
the floor, watching through the window for 
the coming of her guests. And to some- 
times one and sometimes to another, coming 
into the room, the latest bulletins were 
issued : ‘* Two marsh-tits and a robin,” “ A 
hedgesparrow, two chaffinches, and verv 
nearly a blackbird,” “ Two robins, a great tit, 
and three marsh-tits,’ “A chaffinch, two 
hedgesparrows, and a wren.” And so it 
went on, the little hostess on her cushion on 
the floor enjoying, all by herself, the enjoy- 
ment of her innocent little guests. 

No schoolroom that day. So after dinner, 
and seeing that the canary and the white rat 
and the pups had a good time all together 
on the table, a forbidden delight on ordinary 
days—and Lizzie very kindly let her bullfinch 
come and it had a branch off the cherry-trec 
all covered with buds as its New Year’s treat 
—the child went back to her hospitable joy, 
and sate there, silently content, watching 
her visitors come and go, and Mr. Blackbird 
came “in real earnest ” and sate right in the 
middle of the tree, “ just where the donkey, 
that wagged its head, had been,” and tasted 
of everything, appreciating all. And “ Mr. 
Nuthatch ” came and perched on the straw- 
berry-frame and found a piece of fat so much 
to his liking that he had, I was told by my 
little friend, “ quite a gorgeous tea.” And 
the great tits obliged the company by 
hanging on the nuts at the ends of wires 
and swinging head downwards and _ the 
marsh-tits sate on bits of fat that twisted all 
the time, anda piece of a pear, that slid from 
its wire, nearly knocked a robin off a piece of 
bread. What excitements there were! I 
myself went often to see how the invitations 
had been accepted, and a prettier sight it 
would be hard to find. ‘The robins, as they 
sate on the boughs, looked just like the 
ornaments on “ regular trees,” and when four 
or five tits were all playing the acrobat 
together, with a blackbird disapprovingly 
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looking up at them from the ground, the 
child’s delight at the success of her party was 
easily understood. 

“Wasn't it good of them all tocome! J 
wrote very plain,” she said. 

Dear little scrap! No heart beats more 
truly in sympathy with Nature than yours, and 
I quite believe that Pan loves you—for Pan 
is not dead, let them say what they may—or 
you could not see or hear the things you 
do. Jt was he,and no one else, who taught 
you to know and to repeat the voices of 
birds—the bold cry of the nuthatch in alarm, 
the purring of doves, the starling’s castanets, 
and showed you how, with baby hands, to 
imitate the flight of all birds that you had 
ever seen fly—the looping of the woodpecker, 
the skimming of the swallow, the lilt of the 
finch. Who could it have been but Pan who 
told you, before you could speak, to say 
«¢ Phur-r-r-r ” whenever you saw a pheasant, 
and to clap your hands when you heard the 
sound of the woodpigeon’s self-applauding 
flight? No one else but the great god Pan. 

And so, when bedtime arrived, and she 
came in to say good-night, it was sweetly, 
innocently, true what she said, with a sigh of 
full content : 
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‘‘ Hasn’t it been a nice party? Jam so 


glad the birds enjoyed themselves.” 


% 


Next morning she awoke early, and slipping 
out of bed (so it transpired) looked out, 
from the nursery window, at the Tree, and lo! 
a cock-pheasant “ with only one leg outside 
it” looking up “ sidleways” at the Tree—a per- 
fect little Japanesesketch—and a jay “who was 
not invited ” hopping round it, “ keeping its 
tail up off the wet grass.” And a squirrel 
came and flicked its brush at the Tree and 
ran up the silver fir and “ said all sorts of 
things.” “I wish,” she said, “I had invited 
the squirrel.” And there, too, camea rabbit, 
sitting up, a black one, out of the shrubbery 
“ by the rhodiendliums,” and looking at the 
Tree. And “ Brer Rabbit he ‘lowed he did,” 
that he had never seen such times, when 
trees grew up in a day while decent folk 
are asleep, right in front of their noses, and 
got covered with all sorts of fruits, and he 
“ tit-tupped ” away without coming near 
it. 

*“ And I am really very glad he didn’t,” 
said she. ‘“ For he would have found out 
that I had quite forgot parsley.” 





THE CHILDREN 


THE THRONE OF GRACE 


By Tne Rev. JAMES JEFFREY, M.A. 


FIRST EVENING 
Hymn: ‘O worship the King” 
Reading : Revelation iv. 

Text: Hebrews iv. 14 
THE THRONE 


HERE is an apartment in Windsor 
Castle, the home of our beloved 

Queen, known as the Throne Room. 

It is a large and beautiful chamber. 

The floor is inlaid with mosaics, the walls are 
bright with lovely pictures,and at one end, one 
or two steps above the floor is a handsome, 


high-backed chair, beautifully carved and 
gilded, surmounted with a crown. This is 
the threne of the Queen of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and Empress of India. You 
do not, however, suppose that the Queen 
sits on the throne when she is at home with 
her family and friends. It is only occupied 
when she appears on great occasions, as the 
first lady in the kingdom. In Westminster 
Abbey you can see what is known as the 
Coronation Chair, a very plain, wooden arm- 
chair, on which the sovereigns of the country 
have been crowned for many hundred years, 
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and underneath it is a block of sandstone on 
which the old kings of Scotland sat when 
they were crowned, and which Edward I. 
carried away to England. 

Solomon’s throne was remarkable for its 
splendour. It was made of ivory, overlaid 
with pure gold, and was approached by six 
steps lined on either side with the figures 
of lions. The treasure-room of the Sultan, 
at Constantinople, contains a throne said to 
have been taken from one of the Persian 
palaces. It is a low-backed circular chair, 
plated with gold, richly studded with dia- 
monds, emeralds and rubies. 

No earthly throne, however, is worthy to 
be compared with the throne of God. He 
is King of Kings and Lord of Lords—i.e., 
He is the King of the most powerful kings of 
the world, and His throne is said to be above 
them all. It is called “a glorious high 
throne,” “g throne high and lifted up.” I 
cannot tell you what like the throne of God 
is, for God is a spirit whom no one can see ; 
but you may be sure it is very glorious. It 
is described by the Prophet Ezekiel, “ And 
above the firmament was the likeness of a 
throne, as the appearance of a sapphire stone.” 
Sometimes God’s throne is said to be in the 
clouds, and sometimes on the floods, and 
sometimes in the heart of the lowly and con- 
trite ones. ‘The Temple of Jerusalem was 
the palace of God, and, in what was called 
the Holy of Holies, you would have seen, if 
you had been allowed to look into it with 
the high priest, a wooden box with a golden 
lid, on which were two winged figures cover- 
ing the lid with their outstretched wings. 
Between their wings there rested a bright 
cloud; that cloud showed that God was there. 
The golden lid was called the Mercy Seat, 
and was looked upon as the throne of God. 

Now, when we speak of God upon His 
throne, we at once think of His power. “‘ He 
ruleth by His power.” ‘The prophet Daniel 
saw God “ exalted on His throne, and all the 
host of heaven standing by Him.” There 
was thought to be such majesty about some 
of the kings of the earth that few were sup- 
posed to be able to look on their faces, and 
they veiled their faces in their presence as 
the angels are said to do before the throne 
of God. And no doubt God is a very great 
King, possessing all power in heaven and 
earth. No doubt he doeth “according to his 
will among the armies of heaven and the 


inhabitants of the earth.” And all the world 
may well tremble before Him. 

God’s throne is also a throne of judgment. 
Solomon sat on the throne to judge the 
people, and God is called the Judge of all 
the earth. He sits on a great white throne, 
and every one must appear at His judgment 
seat. Before Him are the books of remem- 
brance, in which the life of each one is 
written ; should I rather not say, in which 
each of you has been writing his life story ? 
And so terrible will be the look of these 
flaming eyes, that read the hearts of all, 
that many will call on the rocks and the 
mountains to fall on them and hide them 
from the face of Him who sitteth on the 
throne. 

Our text this evening gives us another 
view of this throne. It calls it a throne of 
grace—i.e., of favour or kindness. Some 
of the Roman Emperors were monsters of 
cruelty, of whom their subjects stood in awe ; 
but our King is said to be very kind. We are 
told “ He is exalted to have mercy, and waits 
to be gracious.” He wears such a gentle 
and kindly look that we may all come to 
Him with the greatest ease and frankness. 
God is love, and His throne is a throne of 
grace. After the kings were expelled from 
Rome, the first office in the State was held 
by Brutus. His two sons were brought 
before him, accused of plotting against him, 
and when found guilty were at once sen- 
tenced to death. No grace was shown to 
them. But when a poor sinful woman was 
brought to Jesus, He said to her: “ Neither 
do I condemn thee, go and sin no more.” 
Boys and girls, do not be afraid to think of 
God on the throne. The Taepings in China 
thought and spoke of God as a venerable 
old man, of severe looks. You know He is 
your Father, and when you kneel at this 
throne and say the prayer Jesus taught you, 
‘‘ Forgive us our sins,” He sends to you this 
message from His throne of grace, ‘“ Thy 
sins be forgiven thee.” 


SECOND EVENING 
Hymn: ‘Golden harps are sounding ” 
Reading : Esther v. 
Text : Hebrews iv. 14 
THE WAY TO THE THRONE 


IN some countries the king was seen only 
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by a few of his subjects. He was repre- 
sented as of such majestic appearance that 
they could not look on him and live. Only 
the very highest men in the Court of Persia 
enjoyed this honour, and they were called 
the seven Princes who saw the king’s 
face. Even his own wife was not per- 
mitted to come into his presence, unless 
he specially invited her. On one occasion 
she wished very much to see the king in 
order to plead for her own life and for her 
people, but was afraid to do so, for a time, 
and then she made up her mind to risk his 
anger. She said, “I will go in unto the king, 
which is not according to the law, and if I 
perish, I perish.” One morning the king 
saw his beautiful queen, in her robes of state, 
standing before him, and, instead of being 
very angry with her, he stretched out his 
sceptre, and said to her, “‘ What is thy request, 
and it shall be given thee, even to the one-half 
of the kingdom.” The throne became a 
throne of grace, for Esther found grace with 
the king. 

Our own beloved Queen cannot be seen 
or approached by every one. If one of 
you were to go to her palace and to ask 
to see her, you would not be admitted. 
Only certain persons enjoy the privilege of 
access to the throne, and a stranger must 
obtain their favour and interest, without 
which it is impossible to get to the Queen’s 
presence. 

Absalom was David’s favourite son. 
seautiful, popular and powerful as he was, 
he could not get into his father’s presence, 
after the murder of his brother. When he 
wished to get back, he had to make 
friends with Joab, the most powerful of 
the king’s friends, and besought him to 
use his influence to open up the way into 
his father’s presence once more. Another 
of David’s sons, Adonijah, was anxious 
to obtain a great favour from his father, 
and yet scarcely dare ask it for himself. 
So he went to his mother, whom David 
loved so dearly, and got her to speak for 
him to the king. Mordecai could not get 
into the presence of the Persian king to tell 
him of the plot against the queen and all the 
Jews, but he prevailed on the queen herself 
to intercede with her husband. Most of us 
have felt the same thing when we think of 
entering the presence of God. He is so 
great and glorious, and we are so weak 


and sinful that we would rather not go to 
Him. 

Once God came down and made His throne 
on Mount Sinai. Before Him was assembled 
the people of Israel. It was a terrible sight; 
the mountain seemed on fire, the noise of 
the thunder was terrific, the glare of the 
lightning frightened the people, and they 
besought Moses to speak to God for them, 
and to entreat Him not to appear to them 
directly, for they could not bear the sight. 
From that day, when the Israelites had any- 
thing to say to their King, or any request to 
ask from Him, Moses went up the Mountain 
alone, and met God in the cloud, and God 
spoke to him as a man speaks to his friend. 
I told you of God’s throne above the Mercy 
Seat in the Temple, but only one person was 
allowed to approach that throne. Once a 
year the Jewish High Priest lifted the veil and 
entered the presence of God, bearing blood 
in his hands, to plead for the forgiveness of 
the Jewish nation. 

With us it is very different. Boys and 
girls, the way to the throne of God is open 
for every one of us. It is made easy for us 
to come. We have as our friend in the 
King’s court, the best and most favoured 
person in heaven, Jesus Christ, God’s 
own Son and our Elder Brother. It is 
His Father and our Father who sits on the 
throne, and He has promised to refuse 
us nothing we ask in the name of Jesus. 
Why then should we be afraid to go to 
the throne of Grace? Do you think that 
the Prince of Wales, when he was a boy, 
was afraid to go to the Queen, and ask 
her for what he wanted; or that the 
Queen was too high and too much taken up 
with her duties, to listen to her own son? I 
am sure not, and the youngest child who 
knows and loves God need not be afraid 
to go to Him for Jesus’ sake, and to pray, 
in the words the Saviour has taught him: 
“Our Father, which art in heaven, hallowed 
be thy name.” 


THIRD EVENING 
Hymn: ‘Come my soul thy suit prepare” 
Reading: Luke xviii. 9-17 
Text: Hebrews iv. 14 
COME BOLDLY 


In the chapter you are asked to read, you 
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are told of two men who went to the Throne 
of Grace. Very different was their way of 
coming. The one was so proud of himself, 
he held his head erect, and stood as if he 
were honouring the King by coming to Him, 
and when he opened his lips he had nothing 
to ask, but stood there boasting of himself. 
The other, poor fellow, felt as if he scarcely 
dare come, he could not look up, he was 
trembling all over, and all he could do was 
to beg for mercy, ‘God be merciful to me 
a sinner.” Now our text tells us how to come 
—we are to come boldly. But, you say, that 
is not easy. If I had disobeyed and insulted 
the Queen, I would not feel very comfortable 
if I were commanded to appear before her ; 
I think I should try to hide my face, as we 
are told the poor prisoner sometimes does 
when placed before his judge, he is too 
ashamed to look up. Very few, I believe, 
are able to come boldly to the throne. There 
is something about the royal presence that 
makes them nervous and timid. And we 
have the same feeling in the presence of God. 
When Isaiah saw the Lord seated on His 
throne, high and lifted up, he cried out, 
“Woe is me, for I am undone; because I 
am a man of unclean lips.” And when the 
beloved John saw the Saviour in His glory, 
he fell at His feet as dead, and could not look 
on Him nor speak to Him. When David 
was returning to Jerusalem after the revolt 
of Absalom, Shimei, who had insulted and 
even cursed him, approached him with fear 
and trembling, and, falling at his feet, besought 
his forgiveness. 

My dear boys and girls, we need have no 
fear when we come to the Throne of Grace. 
We are to come boldly, and for this two good 
reasons are given. First, because we have 
such a dear and powerful Friend at the right 
hand of the throne, who has made peace 
between the King and us, and who is ready 
to stand by us in the presence of the King. 
It is said that when Wyclif was summoned 
to appear before the Court, John of Gaunt, 
the most powerful man in England, stood by 
his side and favourably impressed his judges. 
And you have read in your history books, 
how when the six citizens of Calais appeared 
before Edward III. with halters round their 
necks, his Queen Philippa cast herself on her 
knees before the king and pleaded for them. 
That is what Jesus is doing for us, speaking 
for us to the King of heaven, pleading His 


Father’s love to Himself, and what He has 
done for us upon the Cross, and “him that 
cometh unto God by Him, He willin no wise 
cast out.” 

And you need have no fear, because, 
secondly, it is a throne of grace to which you 
are coming. In the terrible days of the 
French Revolution, the prisoners who were 
brought before the Revolutionary Tribunal 
had little or no chanee of escaping. They 
were all sent to the scaffold. But the King 
who sits on this throne delights in mercy. 
Round His throne is a rainbow in sight like 
unto the emerald, and the rainbow is a sign 
of God’s mercy and faithfulness. 


My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky. 


When Ahab defeated Benhadad and the 
Syrians, and there was nothing for it but to 
surrender to the king of Israel, Benhadad’s 
servants said to him, “ Behold now we have 
heard that the kings of the House of Israel 
are merciful kings, let us, I pray thee, put 
sackcloth on our loins and ropes upon our 
heads and go out to the king of Israel ; 
peradventure he will save thy life.” And that 
assurance gave them confidence. ‘So we 
might say, as we find the Psalmist saying, 
“Tf thou, Lord, shouldest mark iniquities, 
O Lord who shall stand.” But then, know- 
ing we are coming to a throne of grace, we 
can add, “ there is forgiveness with Thee that 
Thou mayest be feared.” I have been told 
that some prisoners are very much afraid of 
being tried before a particular judge, who 
has the name of being very severe, and fecl 
quite cheerful when told they are to be tried 
by a tender-hearted judge. 

Surely that is enough to make you bold 
in your approach to the throne. Your dear 
Saviour is there, and you should never have 
any fear where Jesus is. Your Father is on 
the throne and you should never feel shy in 
speaking to your Father, who loves you so 
tenderly ; and then the King on the throne 
is so very pitiful. He is not severe, He is 
not cruel. He is exceedingly kind, and He 
dearly loves to see you coming in praycr to 
Him, and making all your wants known to 
Him, with the quiet assurance, that He will 
give you what is good for you, for has He not 
given you this promise, “Ask and you shall 
receive, seek and ye shall find ”? 
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FOURTH EVENING 
Hymn: “ If I come to Jesus" 
Reading : Psalm xli. 
Text: Hebrews iv. 14 


MERCY AND GRACE 


It often happens that those who seek the 
presence of the Queen do so to obtain some 
favour, and they make their requests in the- 
most respectful language. And we go to 
the throne of grace that we may ask for the 
things of which we stand most in need, and 
these are mercy and grace. 

Weall need mercy. Mercy is favour to the 
undeserving. Ifa man has broken the laws of 
his country, and the Queen pardons him and 
lets him off the punishment he deserved, that 
ismercy. Well, my young friends, we have all 
sinned against God, and were He to deal with 
us as we deserve we could not appear before 
Him. But as He is mercifulwe are encouraged 
to ask for mercy. You remember the beautiful 
story of Jeannie Deans, who walked all the way 
from Edinburgh to London to see the Queen. 
What led her to take such a long journey ? 
What did she want the Queen to do for her ? 
She took all that trouble to beg mercy for her 
poor young sister, who was condemned to 
die, and she was successful. Yes, my young 
friends, you have sins that need to be 
forgiven, and until they are you cannot be 
happy. You know that if you have told a 
lie to your mother, or disobeyed her, you are 
not at ease till you are assured of her for- 
giveness. Well, the throne of grace is open 
to every one of you, and you cannot offer a 
better prayer there than the one you were 
taught at your mother’s knee, “ Let my sins 
be all forgiven.” That is just asking mercy. 
King David was once guilty of a great sin. 
It made him unhappy. He found that God 
was very angry with him, and so he went to 
the throne of grace, and this was his prayer : 
“« Have mercy upon me, O God, according to 
Thy loving kindness.” A poor woman once 
followed Jesus into a rich man’s house, and 
knelt at His feet, over which she allowed her 
tears to flow. What was the meaning of her 
conduct? Her sins were making her sad, 
and that was her way of asking mercy. And 
the great comfort is that we cannot ask any- 
thing God has so much pleasure in giving, 
for “ He delighteth in mercy.” 

We all need grace to help in time of need. 
That just means that we are to ask for what- 
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ever we reaily need, and we are sure to get 
it. You may want a great many things which 
your father is not able to give you, and so 
you have just to do without them. But you 
need not want any good thing from God. 
He has everything you need, and you cannot 
ask too much. God is like a great banker. 
His promises are the cheques He puts into 
your hands, and when you take these promises 
and present them to Him, he at once honours 
them. In the wonderful tale of Aladdin and 
his lamp, there was a spirit who appeared 
to Aladin every time he rubbed the lamp, 
and brought whatever he asked for. But 
we have an even better friend, who will give 
us everything he sees to be good for us. 
This grace is good for our time of need, and 
you know, young friends, how often you are 
in need. Perhaps some of you have lost a 
father or mother, and in your great need God 
says, “I will be a father unto you.” Some 
of you may feel your need of wisdom to help 
you in getting through the world, as Solomon 
did. ‘Then ask for it at the throne of grace, 
and God will give you an understanding 
heart. Some of you feel afraid when you 
think of the battles you have to fight and 
the enemies you have to meet. How are you 
to get the better of evil habit and of beset- 
ting sins? Ask grace to help you. 

We read of a good king who led his small 
army out against the thousands of the 
enemy. When he saw the vast host spread 
out in the valley, he was not afraid. He asked 
grace. “ We have no might,” he said, “ against 
this great company that cometh up against 
us, neither know we what to do, but our 
eyes are upon Thee.” A young friend of my 
own, who was a tutor in a worldly family was 
greatly distressed by the conversation of the 
company, from which he could not escape. So 
he lifted up his heart and asked God to help 
him, and he told me that his mind became 
so occupied with another subject, that he 
became insensible to the talk of the company. 
Take courage, then, in your time of need. 
God knows it, and He is waiting on the throne 
to be gracious, and when you go to Him with 
your little requests, He is listening, and will 
not think them small, if the granting of them 
will make you happy. When you come to 
the throne, He will say to you as King 
Ahasuerus said to Queen Esther, “ What is 
thy petition and it shall be granted thee, and 
thy request, and it shall be done? ” 
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THE FALLS 


FROM sylvan depths green-mazed and lone 
The muffled voice of power I hear, 
Where waters strain a gorge of stone 
And plunge across a stony weir. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION 


There, glistening green or shuddering grey, 
The ash leaves shake above the fall, 
While, gaily catching beads of spray, 
The lychnis plays at cup and ball. 
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“Ho! seize me in my thunderous flight,” 
Sings the wild stream, “and have your will; 

My joy shall star your streets with light, 
Mystrength shall drive your forge and mill.” 


“ Like your own poets,” sings the stream, 
“T draw from heaven’s blue fountain-head, 
Thro’ cloud of thought and mist of dream, 
Light for the world and daily bread.” 


W. V. Taytor, 





OUR PRIZE COMPETITION 


CORRESPONDENT has written to 
suggest that we might, from time 
to time, take advantage of our 
competitions to award a prize for 

*‘ the best short addresses suitable for Sun- 
day school use.” We have much pleasure 
in availing ourselves of this idea for our May 
competition. The text or topic we leave to 
the choice of the competitors, but we must 
limit the space to 400 words orverylittle more. 
The addresses or lessons may be given either 
in full, or in hints or notes. 

The four prizes for our March competition 
are awarded as follows : 


THE CHRISTMAS-TREE 
I 


Two little children sat in front of their bright 
nursery fire talking eagerly of the coming 
Christmas-tree, and the gifts which they 
hoped would grow for them on its branches. 

“A bicycle horse for me,” said Jack ; 
and “A cradle for me,” said little Betty, 
‘for my dear dolly Bell can’t sleep at night, 
her bed is so hard, and I do want a cradle 
for her with a nice soft mattress.” 

Jack laughed, but at this moment the 
entrance of nurse with a tea-tray successfully 
changed the interest of the moment. They 
only talked of their hopes and aspirations to 
each other, or, if to any one else, only in a 
whisper as “a great secret.” 

The happy day came. Behind a heavy 
red curtain the tree stood at the end of the 
hall, and many hours that day were spent in 


dressing it for its entrance into society that 
evening. 
XXVII—15 


At six o’clock an eager, happy party were 
waiting in front of the red curtain. A bell 
tinkled ; it was drawn back, and disclosed 
the tree blazing with hundreds of tapers, 
its branches creaking and groaning with the 
weight of toys and good things laid upon 
them, while from bough to bough trailed a 
network of coloured paper, and glittering 
threads of gold and silver sparkled every- 
where. The children clapped their hands 
with delight, and then the elders cut down 
the toys and handed them round, the chil- 
dren receiving them with joy, varied with 
consternation, for what were boys to do with 
workboxes and dolls, or girls with whips and 
tops ? 

However, the scene was quickly followed by 
an equally lively one of exchange and barter, 
which lasted till every one was happily suited. 

Betty was delighted with a fine large 
cradle, and was just running off to fetch her 
treasure to lie in it, when she heard a low 
sound of sobbing, and peeping behind the 
door, saw a poor little child sitting there 
evidently in great grief. 

“Oh, what’s the matter?” pleaded tender- 
hearted Betty. 

“‘ My doll,” wailed the poor little thing, 
“my lovely doll got knocked against the 
door, and she’s broken all to bits. Oh, dear!” 

An overpowering thought seized Betty. 
She ran upstairs, and returning with Dolly 
Bell, thrust her into the arms of the asto- 
nished and delighted child, saying : 

“ Keep her, keep her—my Christmas pre- 
sent to you, only be hind to her.” 


E, BonELia Simpson, 
Bexhill 
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II 


On the dim background of the past there 
stands out for all of us, chief among the 
pleasures of childhood, Christmas and Christ- 
mas joy. 

At eight years old with what excitement I 
awaited my first party, and with what still 
greater delight I saw glittering with many 
coloured tapers my first Christmas-tree ! 

The branches were laden with gifts, but 
high up was a waxen treasure, which fas- 
cinated at once every girl present. 

Blue eyes which opened and shut ; clothes 
which took off and put on; and, best of all, 
real golden hair hanging far below her waist. 

I was a great doll-worshipper, and my 
store hitherto had been limited to the variety 
known as “ Dutch,” with staring eyes and 
uncertain joints, for in my early home chil- 
dren were many and shillings few. 

So I dreamt vaguely of possessing the 
paragon before me, while with many injunc- 
tions that eyes should be shut, a boy in 
velvet handed round the tickets. 

“No. 1, who has it? Ah, Elsie, lucky 
again,” said our kind host, as he gave the 
much-coveted doll to a winsome bright-haired 
girl. 

The tree was bare. I was gazing at my 
own prize—a gaily painted train—when I 
looked up and saw Elsie. 

“Would you like to look at her?” she 
said, holding up the golden-haired lady. 

I was shy and awkward, but could not 
help showing my eagerness, and soon I was 
telling her of my own wooden babies and 
their home-made doll’s house. 

After a few minutes she went to talk to 
her hostess, and then came back. 

* Would you like to change with me?” 
she said with her bright smile. “ Let me 
have the train and you keep the doll. Auntie 
says we may,” and before I had recovered 
from my astonishment the doll was mine. 

* * * * * 

I took it from the drawer to-day, where 
it has reposed for more than thirty years, 
to show it once more to the young nieces 
and cousins, who are fond of hearing the 
story of my first Christmas-tree. 


Not many things I call mine own to-day, 
And these are all the things I gave away. 


** And so the doll with real hair is mine 


still,” adds my lifelong friend, as “ Happy 
New Years” echo around us, and together 
we hear the bells of our old city ring out a 
welcome to 1898. 
Jane P. Nort, 
Clifton, Bristol. 


III 


THE whole party have assembled before the 
Christmas-tree, which is hidden by a screen. 
Grandma and the older folks sit about the 
room, whilst a crowd of children hover round 
them, darting here and there like butterflies. 
An air of happiness pervades the whole com- 
pany, and the little ones are full of merri- 
ment. And what is the cause of all this 
joy? Looking at Granny, it seems as though 
she knew. And so she does. “ Expecta- 
tion,” she would tell you. But expectation 
of what? Perhaps pretty and useful gifts 
to be received, for they are gathered to 
meet Santa Claus. “Yes, partly that; but 
much more,” Granny would say. Each one, 
from the youngest upwards, has planned a 
pleasant surprise for some one else; and 
Granny knows that “it is more blessed to 
give than to receive.” Most of the bairns 
have brought their secrets to her, and she 
has encouraged them. She has shown the 
little ones that the smallest thing done to 
give joy is accepted by the King whose birth- 
day they are celebrating. 

But does each one know why he is happy? 
Ask the baby of the party why she is laugh- 
ing so merrily. She will tell you “It is 
Christmas!” Ah, that is the secret of it 
all; the Christmas spirit pervades the air, 
and breathes love in every heart. 

But now a mysterious silence falls on the 
room ; there is a footfall outside the door ; 
then the door opens and Santa Claus enters, 
wishing all “A happy Christmas.” The 
little eyes open wider, and little hearts won- 
der where dear old Santy has come from ; 
they do not recognise Grandpa in his dis- 
guise. He moves away the screen, and the 
tree stands lighted up by innumerable 
candles and diminutive Chinese lanterns ; 
little toys, balls, and other pretty things hang 
from its boughs. But that is not all. On 
tables by its side are piles of parcels of all 
shapes and sizes. 

And now begins an exciting scene, while 
Santy delivers all the presents to their 
owners. Many exclamations of surprise are 
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heard, and the room resounds with hearty 
kisses and spoken thanks. 

When all is over a merry party starts out 
of those who have begged permission to 
carry the tree, unspoiled of its beauty, to a 
poor family near, that the children there may 
have some pleasure from it. 

And those left behind are no less merry, 
playing with the bairns and keeping up old 
Christmas customs. 


JESSIE CREIGHTON, 
Finsbury Park, N. 


IV 


CHRISTMAS-TREES grow in our parish, in fact 
they almost form the staple crop, their rivals 
being rabbits, game, and ague; but for this 
last, since the unhappy discovery of influenza, 
there is next to no demand. 

Our Sunday-school tree has become, after 
many years, a very hardy annual, blossoming 
usually on St. John’s Day into a gaudy crop 
of candles and sixpenny toys. The scholars 
prove their intelligent anticipation by being 
a shade less troublesome than usual the 
Sunday previous, and also by their deport- 
ment on the queen’s highway—which no 
queen has used since Elizabeth. If you 
meet a girl she shuts down like a telescope ; 
a boy wipes his forehead with his sleeve. A 
bad boy—we have no bad girls—who has 
not been attending often enough, sniggers 
and passes you by as if he did not know 
you, which is the usual etiquette in these 
parts. 

On the eventful afternoon their delight is 
very conspicuous and audible, excited chiefly 
by the obvious risk of the room being set on 
fire through the ignition of the whole affair. 
This did happen many years ago in a 
neighbouring parish, and the flaming tradi- 
tion lies across the annals of this vicinity 
like the tail of a meteor athwart the midnight 
sky. 

Surprise is not wanting either, espe- 
cially at the door, when we turn away 
some half-dozen lumps of incarnate im- 
pudence who have, during the previous 
year, made about nine per cent. of the pos- 
sible attendances. 

Though we are so near the land of betting 
—no connection whatever with the Better 
Land, quite the opposite—we decide by lot 
who shall have what. Bits of paper are 


numbered, twisted up, and immersed in bran 
There should be toys enough for each to 
have two. 

Then is it the desire of everybody to get 
hold of three or more tickets without being 
detected in the act ; and this not from com- 
mon selfish covetousness, but with the praise- 
worthy notion of conveying a portion to them 
that are without. This being frustrated, a 
good deal of discontent breaks in to mar the 
harmony of the proceedings. 

Self-denial, of all the features of our en- 
tertainment, is the most conspicuous. It 
takes many forms. You may see a bigger 
abstracting a clasp-knife from a smaller boy 
* for fear he might hurt himself with it.” 

There are many wholesome lessons to be 
learned from the young. 


V. R. Bomrorp, 
Mildenhall, 
Suffolk. 


We have much pleasure in finding space 
for the two following papers :— 


Our Christmas-tree took place at a mission 
hall in a poor neighbourhood of Brixton. 
The needful money was raised by the girls 
of a Snowdrop Band, who contributed also 
several toys, garments, and sweets. Each girl 
had the privilege of inviting one little friend 
under ten years of age, so that altogether one 
hundred and twenty-five children were in- 
vited to the Christmas-tree. As all these 
little ones were each to have a doll, or toy, 
and sweets, and in some cases a garment 
also off the tree, a very large Christmas- 
tree was necessary. We were fortunate in 
hiring a particularly fine one; indeed, it 
was so high that we had to decorate the 
highest branches with bright paper flowers 
before planting it, otherwise we should have 
been unable, even with ladders, to reach 
them. 

Receiving contributions, numbering each 
thing—there being nearly three hundred alto- 
gether, all of the greatest variety—and dress- 
ing the tree was the work of several hours. 
We suspended strings of  silver-papered 
biscuits and pink and white festoons on the 
tree to decorate it, using, moreover, a plenti- 
ful supply of white wool for Jack Frost. 

The festivities began at six o’clock, but 
long before that the children were outside, 
impatient tobe admitted. It was interesting 
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to watch their faces as they peered round 
the tree, and we noticed that the dolls, of 
which there were quite fifty—large and small, 
ugly and pretty ones of all kinds—met with 
the most evident appreciation. 

Then games began and, as usual, “ Poor 
Jennie is a-Weeping” proved the general 
favourite. 

At seven o’clock we seated the children, 
handed them cakes, and distributed the 
numbers corresponding to those on the tree. 
Every helper had charge of twenty children, 
to see that each child came up at once for 
its gift when its number was taken off the 
tree. In this way, the distribution of the 
numerous dolls, toys, garments, and sweets 
was satisfactorily and quickly accomplished. 
The happy, beaming faces of the children 
were ample evidence of their enjoyment and 
that they were pleased with their presents, 
especially the proud and envied recipients of 
the dolls. 

Oranges were given as the children left, 
and the parents waiting outside seemed 
almost as eager to hear as the little ones to 
relate what they had seen and what they had 
received from the Christmas-tree. 


WINIFRED M. GriFFITH, 
Streatham Hill, S.W. 


THEY stood together in the deep shadows 
of the wood. 

“ Are you happy ?” asked the man. 

“ Perfectly!” said the girl, but her sweet 
eyes said more even than her lips. 

“Oh, if only I could make some one per- 
fectly happy, I should die happy myself!” 
sighed a little fir-tree. 

“ You will!” whispered the Angel of the 
Woods, comfortingly. 

The children danced gaily round the 
Christmas-tree ; they laughed, they shouted. 
A few nights later, the little tree lay upon the 
dust-heap, and the moaning wind carried a 
wail to the angel, “ Unsatisfied ! ” 

Next day, a little barefoot boy, with 
chuckles of delight, lifted the tree from the 
dust-heap, and dragged it behind him up 
the steep streets to the poor room he called 
home. 

“ Mither,” he shouted, I’ve gotten one] 
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Jean, we'll hae a Christmas-tree 0’ oof 
ain |” 

Jean lay, dying, on a straw bed in the cor- 
ner. She smiled a pleased little smile. 

‘*‘ Mither” wiped the soapsuds off her 
arms, and helped Jock to plant the tree in a 
tub, ‘Then she went out, and bought two 
apples, two oranges, a penny doll, a trumpet, 
and two buns to hang on the tree. Some 
of the tinsel paper still clung to the branches, 
and two or three candle-ends lit it up. A 
poor show? A brave show! The tree 
drooped a little, and felt sad. But an angel, 
hovering over it, smiled. 

“ Gie’s a wee bittie o’ the tree in ma 
hand,” whispered little Jean. Before long, 
still holding the “ wee bittie,” she fell asleep. 

Again the little tree lay on the dust-heap. 
It was bruised and dying; but a hoar frost 
hid the bruises, and the branches glittered 
in the moonlight. 

“ You have fulfilled your mission ; are you 
happy?” asked the Angel of the Woods. 

“ Perfectly,” said the little tree ; and, so 
saying, died. 

At the gates of Paradise stood a little 
girl, in her hand the “wee bittie o’ the 
Christmas-tree.” Seeing her, the angels 
sang, 

IsaBELLA M. WRIGHT, 
Stirling, N.B, 
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COMPETITION FOR MAY 


PAPERS TO BE SENT IN NOT LATER THAN 
MARCH 20, 


All papers to be original, and to bear full name and 
address of competitors. 


Contributions should be written on one side of the 
paper, and should be addressed to ** The Editor," whose 
decision shall be final, and who shall have the right to 
insert in the magazine the contribution of any competitor, 
whether successful or otherwise. No MSS. ave re- 
turned, 


Four prizes (books of the published price of 1§s., 12s. 6J., 
10s. 6d. and 7s. 6d. respectively) are offered for the 
four best addresses or lessons (400 words) on any 
text suitable for Sunday school use, 
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HERE is a well-known rabbinical tradition 

that above the bed of David there hung 

a harp. At midnight, as the wind rippled 

over the strings, it made such music that the poet- 

king was constrained to rise, and, till the pillar of 

dawn rose high in the eastern heavens, to wed 

words to the strains. The poetry of that tradition 

is summed up in the saying that the Book of 

Psalms contains the whole music of the heart of 
man swept by the hand of his Maker, 





Ease of movement depends largely upon the 
element in which a man moves. One who dons 
the suit of a diver, with heavy weights attached to 
back and breast and each foot, and a helmet that 
threatens to crush his head, is no longer fitted to 
move freely in an atmospheric element. When, 
however, he finds himself immersed in the sea 
his ease of motion returns, and he experiences such 
a buoyancy that the sensation partakes of the 
lightness of flying. It is when loaded by weights 
of care and anxiety, the sorrows and burdens of 
life, that a man needs to find God as the surround- 
ing and supporting element of his life, He will 
find it impossible to sustain the weights bound on 
foot and back and breast unless he turns to God 
and lives in the upholding atmosphere of His 
love. 





THE sweet-toned bell rings out sweetness, however 
gently or rudely it is struck, while the clanging 
gong cannot be so touched as not to respond with 
ajangle. There is the same difference in people. 
From some you learn to expect always a snarl, or 
a whine, or a groan, while others give forth words 
of cheerfulness and joy. When the grace of God 
possesses mind and heart you will respond with a 
sweet spirit to every touch, kind or unkind, rude 
or loving. You will be a voice for God, in what- 
ever place or company you are thrown—a witness 
for charity and kindness and truth. 





Tue Christian Globe is responsible for an amusing 
story concerning the Bishop of Worcester. One 
day his lordship was passing through Banbury by 
rail, and fancied one of the cakes which have made 
the town famous. Whilst the train stopped for a 
short time, he beckoned a small boy to him, and 
inquired how much they were. ‘ Threepence 
each, sir,’ said the boy. Handing him sixpence, 
the Bishop asked to have one brought to the car- 
riage, adding, ‘‘And with the other threepence 
buy one for yourself." The boy shortly returned 
complacently munching his Banbury, and, handing 


threepence in coppers to the Bishop, exclaimed, 
** There was only one left, guv’nor! " 





Tuere is no keener pleasure for the lovers of 
biography than to rejoice in those quieter men 
whose fame is utterly lost for the crowd in the out- 
standing fame of the men whom they helped. One 
comes to love the less noted Hugh Pearson almost 
as much as Dean Stanley himself, as one reads 
how behind the more famous man there always 
stood the friendship and love of this one, who 
seemed to think it a good enough title to be chiefly 
known as the friend of Stanley. To be the friend 
of a strong man, to really be a factor, if an un- 
known one, in keeping him strong, is surely satis- 
faction enough, and end enough for a life. It is 
worth one's while not to be famous to help ona 
fame like that. One might go out and get up a 
little audience for himself, and put all his energies 
into that, but it is far better to be a friend to one 
who from your friendship will draw what will 
supply a great audience with inspiration and 
motives. 





A GRANDSON of John Wesley, in the course of a 
paper on that famous divine’s relations with the 
Church of England, tells a story concerning a 
burial-ground experience. ‘ I remember," he says, 
“the good old caretaker of a Lincolnshire ceme- 
tery years ago telling me that he had made the 
unconsecrated portion of the ground all right. 
Having some surplus soil on the consecrated side, 
he wheeled the same over to the unconsecrated 
earth and mixed the two well together, declaring 
that we have it upon the highest authority that ‘a 
little leaven leaveneth the whole lump.’” 





One Sunday a visitor toa seaside resort came upon 
a happy band of Sunday school children gathered 
round their teacher on the sea-shore. They were 
singing a well-known hymn tune ‘with a vigorous 
enjoyment, which gave the visitor great joy. When 
it was over he moved on, very much touched by 
what he had seen and heard, for he had composed 
the tune, and his name was Sir John Stainer. “I 
want no higher reward than this for all my labour," 
he said ; ‘‘ I can only say that I would not exchange 
it for the very finest monument in Westminster 
Abbey."" Work brings its own reward. 





Tue Chinese, according to the Shanghai Mercury, 
have taken a step forward in searching the 
Scriptures. One of the subjects given out for essay 
writing in the last “Kujen" examinations at 
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Nangchangfu, Kiangsi, was Noah and his Family, 
or the Re-peopling of the Earth after the Flood. 
The text-book recommended was the Old Testa- 
ment. In consequence, there was a great demand 
for Bibles, and in one day fifty copies were sold. 
This is the first time in the history of China that 
a knowledge of the Bible was required from the 
students in the State examination. 





One thing which travellers in Palestine never 
fail to notice is the peculiarity of female dress. 
Among a woman's most conspicuous adornments 
is a row of silver coins which hang over her 
forehead. As a girl she commences to save her 
pennies for the ornament, and nothing can ex- 
ceed the jealousy with which she prizes it. No 
stranger would think of handling it out of 
curiosity, neither would he look upon it with what 
might be regarded as an evil eye. The loss of 
a silver coin would be a terrible misfortune 
to the loser and she would seek earnestly for it. 
The Rev, Dr. Macmillan throws out the sugges- 
tion that the woman in the parable had not lost an 
ordinary piece of silver money from her purse 
which she had earned by her labour, and which 
she was to use in the purchase of food or the 
necessaries of life, or which she had laid by fora 
time of need. It was one of the ten coins which 
formed the woman’s most precious personal orna- 
ment, the loss of which would be the loss of her 
self-respect and social position. As a mere piece 
of money the intrinsic value of the lost coin is 
only 8d. The value of the whole string was but 
6s. 8d. 





“It was,” says Dr. Macmillan, ‘the fact of the 
coin being part of the personal ornament which 
made it so precious, and it is the personal relation 
that gives value to the smallest thing tous. Every- 
thing viewed from this personal point is relative, 
and the loss that to one person is a trifle not worth 
mentioning is to another a serious misfortune. 
The Pharisee could regard with indifference the 
fate of the poor publican and sinner because he had 
no connection with him, He stood in no personal 
relation to him; but if this publican and sinner 
happened to be related to him as a son or a brother, 
that would very materially alter the state of his 
feelings towards him. We may look with com- 
placency upon the loss of other people, but if the 
loss comes to our own door and to our own heart 
it is an entirely different matter. We can bear 
with equanimity the trials and sorrows of our 
friends, but our own trials and sorrows bear hard 
upon us,” 





It is a curious and interesting fact that a number 
of the Church’s great classic productions were 
written while their authors were in prison, It was 
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while a prisoner at Rome that St. Paul wrote his 
Epistles to the Colossians, to Philemon, to the 
Ephesians and tothe Philippians. Some of the best 
things St. Paul wrote were written while bound to 
the soldier that kept him. Some of the best things 
in Christian literature since St, Paul's day have 
been written under similar circumstances. What 
some one has called ‘the prison literature of the 
Church " is full of the spirit of triumph. Savona- 
rola, whose name makes Florence famous, wrote 
his matchless Commentaries on Psalms xxxi. and li. 
while in prison, It was while a prisoner in the 
Tower of London that Francis Baker wrote the 
hymn beginning “Jerusalem, my happy home.” 
Most of the letters of Samuel Rutherford, unique 
for their unction and holy rapture, were written 
from Aberdeen gaol. George Withers, the Puritan 
poet, wrote many of his best pieces while in prison. 
James Montgomery composed many of the hymns 
which lead the devotions of theChurch to this day 
while confined in York Castle. John Bunyan wrote 
“The Pilgrim’s Progress" in Bedford gaol. 
William Tindal, from Vilvorde gaol; Anna Askew, 
from Smithfield; and Judson, from his Burmese 
prison, have written some of the most comforting 
and inspiring messages in all Christian literature. 





Sermons and Sundays devoted to the furtherance 
of special objects seem to be increasing. The 
following ingenious alphabetical arrangement shows 
how diversified the interests of the Churches are 
becoming : 


A nti-opium Sunday. 
B arnardo Sunday. 


O dd Fellows Sunday. 
P eace Sunday. 


C hurch Reform Sunday. Q uinquagesima Sun- 
D iocesan Institutions day. 
Sunday. R oyal Humane Sun- 
day. 


E arly Closing Sunday. 

F abian Society Sunday. 

G irls’ Friendly Society 
Sunday. 

H ospital Sunday. 

I rish Society Sunday. 

J ews’ Society Sunday. 

K indness to Animals 
Sunday. 

L abour Sunday. 

M useum Sunday. 

N ational Lifeboat Sun- 
day. 


S anitation Sunday. 

T emperance Sunday. 

U ndenominational 
Sunday. 

V accination Sunday. 

W aifs and Strays Sun- 
day. 

X cursion Sunday. 


Y M.C.A, Sunday. 
Z enana Missions Sun- 
day. 


THE ocean waves never cease thelr motion and 
at times develop terrible activity, and a shallow 
depth of water, little more than twenty-five feet, 
is ever disturbed by this unrest ; but the great body 
of the sea, miles in depth, moves in mighty cur- 
rents or maintains an awful calm. Such is truth. 
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HE strike in the engineering trade is at an 
end. The battle has been fought out, and 
the issueis uncontested. The men have been 

beaten all along the line: they have failed to obtain 
the shorter hours which they demanded: they have 
been compelled to concede the power of control, 
which was the vital point in dispute. The wealthiest 
and strongest of the labour unions has spent all its 
resources, only to find itself hopelessly crushed. 
The men are now returning to work on the masters’ 
terms, not merely conquered but subdued, and it 
will be long before they can hope to regain the 
position from which they have been driven. If we 
believed that the federated employers were inclined 
to deal with the men in the temper and the spirit 
shown by some of their leaders, and especially by 
their spokesman and organiser, during the struggle, 
we should look forward to the future with the 
gravest alarm. Then an industrial revolution 
could not be far off. The next conflict would be 
as murderous as this has been bloodless. Foreign 
observers, like the correspondent of the Figaro, 
would have no cause to wonder at the law- 
abiding spirit that forbids violence even ina struggle 
where so much is at stake. But many masters 
—most, we hope—will use their victory not only 
with forbearance, but with generosity. And if the 
men are wise, they will make it plain by increased 
energy and loyal service that it will not be their 
fault if we are outrun by rival competitors in the 
industrial race, Popular sympathy has been against 
them rather than for them through a very general 
suspicion that the forces of unionism have been used 
of late to foster idleness, not to protect industry. 





Tue Free Church Council of London have escaped 
a most serious danger. In view of the County 
Council election, a manifesto was published in 
their name anticipating the plan of the Govern- 
ment for dealing with the difficulties of local 
administration in the metropolis, and denouncing 
its policy in the strongest terms. The appeal took 
people by surprise. It was reckless in statement, 
intemperate in spirit. The case was obviously one 
with which the Council were in no way concerned, 
The question is not one that involves religious prin- 
ciples. Men of any Church may differ in opinion 
as to the wisdom of conferring enlarged powers on 
the vestries, and of raising them to the level of 
municipalities, Even if there had been any inten- 
tion—and there is none—to tamper with the system 
that secures an equalisation of rates throughout 
London, it would hardly have been a matter for the 
action of the Free Churches as such. And such a 
precedent once set would have had the most serious 
effect in other parts of the country; it might have 
wrecked the whole movement for religious federa- 
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tion. But to disavow such a document, even 
though it had not been sanctioned by the Executive, 
was a distasteful duty. However, prudence and 
justice prevailed ; and the Council, though it has 
lost the services of an energetic secretary, has 
avoided setting a ruinous example to similar bodies 
elsewhere. 





Mr. Evan Spicer has just returned from Mada- 
gascar, having visited the island with Mr. Wardlaw 
Thompson, the Secretary of the London Missionary 
Society. His report is most encouraging. Heand 
his companion visited the French commander and 
discussed the position of affairs face to face. They 
assured him, in the name of the London Missionary 
Society, that their workers fully recognised the 
authority of France, and were willing to co-operate 
loyally with the French officials, and that they had 
no wish toencourage discontent. These statements, 
it is clear, were most useful. The Jesuits who have 
swooped down on the more civilised portion of the 
island with the intention of appropriating the 
labours of others, had done their best to poison the 
Governor's mind against the Protestants and their 
followers. Now imputations of disaffection will 
lose much of their force. Some impression has 
already been made, for part of the property con- 
fiscated by the French has been restored. 





Ir would be useless to discuss in detail the great 
scandal by which France is now agitated ; the case 
is too complex, too intricate. The revelations of 
the law court, notwithstanding the attempts at sup- 
pression, are more than sufficient to destroy all 
confidence in the justice of Dreyfus's condemnation. 
And now, though M. Zola is the defendant, it is 
the Government of the Republic that is on its trial. 
When a Ministry will not trust the nation with the 
truth, the nation will not for long trust the Ministry 
with power. A people may put up with injustice, 
for the public conscience is not very sensitive when 
it is only individuals who suffer. But deceit, when 
discovered, touches national vanity, and never fails 
to provoke anger. It is possible that the discredit 
of the trial may shake the Republic to its founda- 
tions. Those who know France agree in asserting 
that if the armycontained one really strong man 
who would risk all either for patriotism or even 
for ambition, a single stroke might place him in 
power. But so far the man has not appeared. If 
the Republic still stands, it is not through any 
strength of its own, but owing to the weakness of 
its antagonists. 





Durinc the course of last month some excitement 
was stirred by an appeal of the Vatican, through 
one of its organs, to the Italian people. The Papal 
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authority, it stated, is incompatible with the exist- 
ence of a monarchy centred in Rome; but a Re- 
public and the Papacy need not come into conflict, 
and it was implied, if not asserted, that a revolu- 
tionary movement to expel the ruling dynasty might 
reckon on the support and the sympathy of the 
Roman Catholic leaders, The Italian democracy 
have not shown any disposition to welcome these 
overtures. There is no reason why they should. 
The Pope, they must be well aware, would soon 
usurp the authority of a king, and they would 
find that they had but exchanged one master for 
another. The Papacy, also, would be almost sure 
to find itself disappointed by the actual results of 
the change. A Republic, especially when new in 
power, is not often tolerant of priests. It demands, 
as M. Clémenceau once said, that the clergy shall 
be taught to render to Cesar the things that are 
Cesar's, and that “everything is Caesar's." This is 


not the way in which unity can be maintained. 


No one as yet can forecast the results of the mutiny 
of the Soudanese troops in Uganda, They have 
been checked, but not defeated, and they may 
soon gather round them the forces of discontent 
and overwhelm the resistance that a handful of 
Europeans, with their followers, can oppose to 
them. But this at least is certain—that the revolt 
has cost us many valuable lives, especially that of 
Mr. Pilkington, one of the noblest and most suc- 
cessful missionary leaders who have gone out from 
among us in recent years, In addition to varied 
gifts both of body and mind, he had a personal 
charm that made him a power wherever he found 
himself. It was not affected by race distinctions ; 
among the natives of Central Africa, as among his 
friends at Cambridge, his influence was felt and 
followed, and his early death is an irreparable loss 
to the people for whom he had given up the ambi- 
tions and the attractions of such a career as lay 
open to him at home. If the revolt continues to 
spread, it may delay the progress that has hitherto 
been so remarkable in its rapidity. That it can 
destroy the results of labour and teaching, or expel 
the European element from the country for more 
than ashort time, is altogether incredible. Our first 
duty is to restore peace; our second, to press on 
the railway now in course of construction. 


Wirtutn a few days the Nonconformist Churches 
have lost two men of whom they were justly proud 
—Dr. Newth and Dr. Moulton. Both belonged to 
a type that grows rarer year by year—genuine 
scholars, patient in research, precise in exposition, 
who disdained the tricks of the intellectual jerry- 
builder. Dr. Moulton, worn and weary as he has 
seemed of late, was but sixty-two when he died. 
He had spent himself, not only for the Leys School, 


whose prosperity was mainly due to his incgs- 
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sant devotion, but in the service of the Wesleyan 
Methodist Church as well; and amid all his 
duties he had continued the labours of the student. 
Dr. Newth, born in an easier generation, had 
reached the riper age of seventy-seven, For nearly 
forty-five years he had filled various chairs at the 
colleges in which men are trained for the Congre- 
gational ministry. Idleness was unknown to him. 
To the very last his mind was alert, and his interest 
fresh and keen. It might be said of him, as of 
John Richard Green, one of our noblest and most 
Christian historians, that ‘he died learning.” 
Such men are not easily replaced. The demands 
of this restless age upon the ministry for activity 
in endless forms, and the incessant appeals to take 
part in every movement of the day, make concen- 
tration of power wholly impossible and strike at 
the root of all strong and enduring usefulness. A 
few men survive the ordeal, but even they fail to 
serve the cause both of Faith and of Freedom with 
all the fulness of their strength. 


At this season the obituary columns in the daily 
newspapers begin to lengthen out. One can pick 
only a few names out of the lists. Political 
society has lost Mr. Charles Villiers, the oldest 
member of the House of Commons, and Lord 
Carlingford, who, as Mr. Chichester Fortescue, was 
areal power in affairs, though less prominent in 
debate than many of his colleagues in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Cabinet of 1868. He, and not his chief, 
was responsible for the details of the historic mea- 
sure that marked a new departure in dealing with 
land tenure in Ireland. Mr. Villiers’s best work 
was done in his early manhood—so remote now 
that it has been almost forgotten. He was the 
Parliamentary leader of the movement for the 
repeal of the Corn Laws. He fought the battle 
of Free Trade in the House of Commons before 
Cobden and Bright had won the ear of the nation, 
or had convinced the statesmen of the day that 
they were leaders to be reckoned with. General 
Moberly, for some years the Vice-Chairman of 
the London School Board, though loyally tena- 
cious of his principles, was one of those men 
whom every honourable opponent can trust and 
respect, and his antagonists, who, after the recent 
election, paid a practical tribute to his fairness and 
integrity, will rejoice that his last hours were not 
embittered by any rancour of party strife. One 
other name must be mentioned, though many are 
passed over: that of the Rev. C. L. Dodgson— 
known to the world outside Oxford as ‘ Lewis 
Carroll "—the shy recluse with an almost morbid 
horror of notoriety, whose books are dear to all 
children, and to those who in the days of autumn 
have kept the heart of spring. When the two 
“ Alices’ are forgotten, the literature of childhood 
will have lost one of its delights. 








